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SIKH MARTYRS OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY : 

A PERSPECTIVE 

G. S. Nayyar* 

Before we deal with Sikh martyrs of 18th century there is a necessity 
to explain the connotation, significance and motive of these martyrdoms. The 
word martyr (shaheed) is used for a person who sacrifices himself for a noble 
cause. The word shahadat (martyrdom) is derived from Arabic language which 
means evidence. In Sikh religion the word shaheed is used for those who 
sacrificed their lives for truth, righteousness and justice. Martyrdom or sacrifice 
has been derived by Sikh religion from its very heritage. It is obvious that 
nations survive on the back drop of their personal history. Sikh religion is 
proud of long line of martyrs. These martyrdoms include tho martyrdom of 
Guru Arjan Dev, Guru Tegh Bahadur, Mati Das, Sati Das, Bhai Diala, Sahibzada 
Zorawar Singh and Fateh Singh, Forty Muktas, Bhai Tara Singh, Bhai Mani 
Singh, Bota Singh, Mehtab Singh and Sukha Singh, Haqiqat Rai, Taru Singh, 
Subeg Singh, Shahbaz Singh, the Martyrs of Two ghalugharas (holocausts) 
Baba Deep Singh and Gurbaksh Singh etc. 

It is generally observed that Sikh-Mughal-struggle was a religious one. 
In fact, there are many similarities between the Sikh religion and Islam. The 
natural code of all the religions of the world lays stress on the faith on God, 
mutual co-operation and mutual good will. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that Mohammad, the founder of Islam was born in a crucial age when the 
common man was ignorant, innocent, full of despair and without inspiration. 
The prophet of Islam organized the masses on the basis of kinship, 
tribesmanship and good will. 

Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh cautioned the common man and 
restored confidence in Him (God). They strengthened the faith of the common 
man on God, the Almighty. Such a confidence was restored in the Muslims 
about Sikhism that the Muslims felt obliged to accept Guru Nanak as their 
Guru. Saint Mian Mir, a famous Muslim Sufi, Hazrat Faird, Mughal Emperors 
like Babar, Akbar and Muslim Princes like Dara had remarkable confidence 

* Formerly Professor and Head, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi 
University, Patiala. 
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and faith on the teachings of Guru Nanak. All the Sikh Gurus believed in the 
unity of Godhood. They considered the whole world as their own home. This 
is the reason why Guru Gobind Singh felt devine vision in the whole creation. 
He observed that the Turks, the residents of Arabia, Persia, Khurasan etc. who 
had faith on unity of God were atonce the creation of the Almighty. We see 
that even when the Guru was compelled to oppose the other sects, the 
circumstances had gone beyond tolerance. We can easily imagine that if the 
fanatic Emperors like Aurangzeb and Farukhsyiar had not committed tyranny 
on the non-Muslims, the followers of Guru Nanak Dev would not have involved 
themselves in any struggle. 

So the martyrdoms in Sikhism is the corollary of the persecution faced 
by the Sikhs in the hands of the allian Mughals. These martyrdoms made the 
whole Sikh religious order turn over a new leaf like a magic rod. People began 
to look at the martyrs with surprise and sympathy. The name of the Sikhs was 
glorified and the whole Mughal Empire was ultimately shaken. The execution 
of the two younger sons of Guru Gobind Singh worsened the situation. It is 
rightly said that people die for the cause of land, money and women but to die 
for the cause of the poor and innocent and to stick to truth to the last breath is 
known to martyrs only. Just as a Christian martyr craves to see Christ in the 
next world, in the same way a Sikh martyr earnestly desires to go to sachkhand 
which is devine abode. It goes without saying that throughout the period under 
review the relations of Muslim and Sikh masses remained very cordial. 

As we all know, the Mughal Emperors during their long rule over 
India were not able to establish some permanent institutions in the country 
which may be taken as symbols of their regard for the higher values of life. 
The pages of history very well reveal that the Mughal faujdars of different 
provinces were running a crazy race for collecting land revenue and sending 
it to Delhi. Akbar's reign may be regarded satisfactory but because of the rigid 
attitude of the Mughal rulers and the allurement of Afghans, for Indian riches, 
the Sikhs were tortured and had to face unique martyrdoms. 

In the context of the martyrdoms during the period under review the 
martyrdom of Guru Tegh Bahadur (1675 A.D.) served as a pole star. The pages 
of history reveal that right from the days of Raja Jaipal to Guru Nanak, there 
was no religious mentor of the Hindus of the Punjab who could be depended 
upon with confidence. Resultantly, they remained deprived of justice and legal 
assistance. Their life and property could not remain safe in the hands of foreign 
rulers. He was Guru Nanak whose heart profusely bleeded and melted to see 
the miserable condition of the people on the eve of Babar's invasion of 1520- 
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21 A.D. at Syedpur (Eminabad). The hymns Guru Nanak composed in this 
connection are very much available in the Sri Guru Granth Sahib. In a way, 
the Guru has given a pen picture of the deteriorated condition of the Hindus 
of those times and the rulers. While depicting the social condition of the time 
the Guru pointed out the chaos prevailing in those times. 1 

There is no doubt that the Hindus and Muslims of the times who were 
living together with great affinity began to think about depending upon the 
Sikh Gurus at the time of adversity. The followers'of the Gurus began to address 
them as Sucha Patshah. As the Sikh Gurus believed in a practical ideal life, a 
representation of the Kashmiri Pandits met Guru Tegh Bahadur at his place 
and informed him about the alarming situation prevailing in Kashmir. The 
non-Muslims were tortured to death in case they refused to adopt Emperor's 
religion. In the Punjab as well, people were bound in the ties of affection for 
one another and stress was being layed on fatherhood of God and brotherhood 
of mankind. The author of Maasar-e^Almgiri while talking about the state of 
affairs of non-Muslims writes that all efforts were made by Mpghal 
administrative authority to deprive the non-Muslims from the high Government 
jobs. Their sanctified religious places, were destroyed. 2 Under such 
circumstances Guru Tegh Bahadur offered his head to safeguard the religious 
and political freedom of the common man. Guru Gobind Singh's reaction about 
this tragic event is available in Bachittar-Natak. His comments are 
God protected the tilk and Janju and he performed 
a memorable act in the Kalyuga, doing so much for 
the holy men as to give up his life without a groan. 

He did this for the sake ofDharma. He chose to 
sacrifice his life rather than to betray God . 3 

The four sons of Guru Gobind Singh sacrificed their . lives for the sake 
of attaining religious liberty. Sahibzada Ajit Singh and Jujhar Singh died 
fighting in the Battle of Chamkaur. Both the Sahibzadas died a heroic death. 
Sahibzada Zorawar Singh and Fateh Singh, younger sons of Guru Gobind 
Singh refused to accept Islam and became the victims of the wrath of Wazir 
Khan, the faujdar of Sirhind. 

1 . 

Fra (Smt ofU tlfeNf II 

GuruAijanDev Ji, Gra/j//; (Compiled 1604A.D.), p. 145. 

2. Saqi Mustad Khan, Maasar-e-Alamgiri, pp. 68, 74 (Punjabi translation), Patiala, 1970 A.D. 

3. Guru Gobind Singh, Bachittar Natak, p. 46; cf. Max-Arthur, Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion: 
Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1909, 
V, p. 295. 
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The period of the governorship of AbdusSamad Khan (171 6-26 A.D.), 
Zakariya Khan (1726-45), Yahiya Khan (1745-47 A.D.) and Mir Mannu (1747- 
53 A.D.) is known as dark period of Sikh history though the Sikhs continued 
to suffer upto the last invasion of Ahmed Shah Abdaii from the hands of Mughal 
faujdars of ordinary fame and the Afghans. Reviewing the period of Zakriya 
Khan, we come to know that the Sikh-Mughal struggle under him became a 
problem for him and he felt obliged to take resort in fanaticism. 

His fanaticism resulted in the declaration of 'Jehad' or holy war against 
the Sikhs, but nothing came out of it and Zakriya Khan felt disappointed. One 
of the important incidents connected with Zakriya Khan's fanatic policy was 
the martyrdom of Bhai Tara Singh. Rattan Singh Bhangu has given a detailed 
account of a number of martyrdoms that took place in the eighteenth century. 
Z Bhai Tara Singh belonged to village Van, tehsil Kasur, district Lahore. However, 

some writers place his residence at village Dhilwan in Majha area. He was a 
man of great courage and was popular among the Sikhs. He was one of the 
companions of Banda Bahadur. He had started a longer for the poor but did 
not see eye to eye with the enemy of Sikh faith. As the ruling Mughals were 
against the Sikhs, they were passing a very hard time. Sahib Rai, the Chaudhri 
of Naushera Dalla had a conflict with the Sikhs who let loose his cattle in 
their fields. In case they complained against him, he would frighten them to 
get their hair cut. 4 Sahib Rai ultimately was able to get the help of 
f administration. Mirza Jaffar Beg of Patti sent his force against Tara Singh. 

Sahib Rai was also present with the royal troops. They had a skirmish with a 
good number of enemy forces. 5 Rattan Singh Bhangu states that the Sikhs 
who fought from Tara Singh Van's side were only twenty two in number who 
had come to him from different places. 

Sabhi Singh rai baai bhae kvchh agle kuchh magron aae. 6 
Rattan Singh Bhangu further adds that Tara Singh Van died fighting 
in the battle field courageously with 22 Sikhs. 7 It is obviously true that the 
Sikhs very much knew that they were, sacrificing their lives for the noble cause 
of attaining liberty from the allian rulers. This was the reason why they were 
f/ always capable of facing a large number of enemy troops. 8 Bhai Kahn Singh 

4. Rattan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash, Amritsar, 1 962, p.258. 

5. ibid., pp. 258-59. 

6. Ibid., pp. 258-59. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Cf. Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha, Gur Shabad Ratnakar Mahankosh, Patiala, 1970, 
p. 587. 
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Nabha holds that Tara Singh Van went on fighting to the last when he was left 
all alone. This event took place in 1725 A.D. 9 

The martyrdom of Bhai Mani Singh, a prominent devotee of the house 
of the Sikh Gurus who had the privilege of staying in the company of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh for long is a proof of brutal murder on 
the part of the contemporary Mughal Government. Rattan Singh Bhangu holds 
that on the refusal of the Bhai to accept Islam, it was ordered to cut him to 
pieces by the Nawab. On the eve of the compliance of the order, the Bhai 
brought to the notice of executioner that his body was ordered to be cut limb 
by limb. 10 So, the compliance was to be made accordingly. As a matter of act, 
it is the hight of courage, sacrifice and fearlessness. In fact, the body was 
considered segregated from the soul since the former was mortal and the latter 
was regarded as an immortal one. Since the body was a temporary abode of 
the soul, it was not preferred to the claims of conscience which had to be 
defended by all means. 

Writers like Rattan Singh Bhangu who have gone into the depth of 
the concept of martyrdom in Sikhism affirm the fact that the warlike spirit in 
the Khalsa depicted itself when the Mughal rulers thought of their persecution. 11 
Every village, town and city was made a place of slaughter of the Sikhs. They 
were thrown in the unused wells for slow death by hunger and thirst. In this 
way the Sikhs used to find shelter in the jungles from time to time. They were 
tortured wherever they were found. 12 

Bhai Botta Singh harassed in such environs was also thinking that his 
days were numbered. He used to wander here and there in search of food 
depending some times on tree leaves. Many a times when he passed from a 
certain village in search of food in darkness, he had to slip away for fear of 
arrest and thus, missed his meals. Rattan Singh Bhangu says that once a group 
of peasants met Botta Singh and were surprised to see him moving here and 
there freely. They even remarked that how much judicious it was to play hide 


9. Ibid. 

10. Htfl fifur §?> h aut, 

3H US' US' of rl'ftd <*>J1 I 
ft 1 US' US' fSH fs& UB^stl I 

fefr § sst swuti i- 

* Bhangu, op. cit., p. 55. 

1 1 . Rattan Singh Bhangu, op. cit., p. 230. 

12. Bhangu, op. cit . , pp. 252-275. 
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and seek when his companions were facing death boldly. Bhai Botta Singh 
who was a devoted Sikh found it difficult to tolerate such a situation. He made 
up his mind to step forward for his martyrdom. 

Botta Singh set up a chouki near Nur-Din-di-Sarai in the vicinity of 
Tarn Taran. Rattan Singh Bhangu puts an oral tradition in writing when he 
says that Botta Singh wrote a letter to Khan Bahadur Zakriya Khan wherein 
he made mention of the tyranny and oppression of the Khan. He also started 
collecting a road tax from the passersby alongwith one of his companions 
Garja Singh. This was a symbol of his disobedience and revolt against the 
Government. He collected one anna from the owner of a cart and one paisa 
from an ass driver. 13 

Rattan Singh Bhangu has given a detailed account of the martyrdoms 
of the eighteenth century and his account, if compared with some other sources 
is very useful in reconstructing the history of the whole of the persecution 
period of the Sikhs. Many events pertaining to this period give a profile of the 
freedom struggle in the Punjab. The two ghalugharas (1746 A.D. and 1762 
A.D.), depict the struggle against the Mughals as well as Ahmed Shah Abdali, 
and the destruction of Harmander Sahib etc. Certain other grave tragedies 
immortalize the events of this period. 


13. Ibid. 



GURU TEGH BAHADUR AND COMPANION MARTYRS : 

A PERSPECTIVE 


Kavita* 

Martyrdom in Sikhism implies self-surrender and down to earth 
acceptance and obedience to the doctrines of the faith. A martyr is deemed to 
lead a spotless life of devotion to the Guru and God. He is to play the game of 
love. His sacrifice marks his readiness for shedding blood. Sincere service of 
a devout mind is in itself a daily martyrdom. The earliest observation on 
martyrdom or Shahadat comes from Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikh faith. 
The word is, of course, not used as such yet its implied meaning echoes in 
one's ears : 

In case thou yearnest to play the game of love, step on to 
my path, with thy head placed on the palm of thy hand. 

And once thou settest thy feet on this path then lay down 
thy head and mind ungrudgingly . 1 

Guru Nanak presented before the world the concept of jeevan mukta 
which is a life of perfection and is achieved under the hukam or bhana of the 
Almighty by the cultivation of talents like naam, daan, ishnan and condemning 
evils like kaam, krodh, lobh, moh and ahnkar. This is the salvation in the real 
sense of the word which a gurmukh attains while enjoying the pleasures of his 
life. 

Guru Tegh Bahadur's pontificate witnessed the preaching of the gospel 
of Guru Nanak mostly through religious tours upholding the higher values of 
life and seeking the welfare of entire humanity. In spite of the fact that the 
holy Quran gives the injunction that God, the Divine Lord is the Lord of the 
entire universe, the autocratic ruler of the time, Aurangzeb laid stress on his 
own religion and officials of his government showed their fanaticism even 

* Assistant Professor, Department of Distance Education, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. HP Uf 5(r grf || 
fi-ld dwl dlttl Hdt II 
fed fPdldl fed Udlrl II 
thd pjfe BPS S' oftfe II 

Guru Arjan (compiled), Adi Granth , p. 1412. 
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more than the emperor. 2 But the mutual relations remained altogether peaceful. 
The good will and the whole hearted co-operation given by the men professing 
Islam towards the Sikhs is quite understandable and has been proved beyond 
doubt by the pages of history. 

History holds that Guru Tegh Bahadur during his preaching tour of 
Assam felt shocked that Emperor Aurangzeb was emphasizing on his policy 
of religious persecution of the non-believers of Islam. The Guru felt an urge 
within himself to be with his followers. He came back and toured the Malwa 
region of the Punjab for spreading Guru Nanak's ideology. Since the Guru had 
already gained popularity during his tours of the East, people gathered round 
him to listen to his captivating purely religious sermons. They offered him 
money as a nazrana to the holy man called bhet. These offerings, it goes without 
saying, the Guru spent for the religious cause. People discussed their temporal 
problems also with the Guru and tried to find out their solutions. It is quite 
logical to think that the Guru identified himself with the public. This caused 
doubts in the minds of the royal officials and the news reporters who laboured 
under misconception^regarding the activities of the Guru as suspicious, and 
prejudiced the already prejudiced Emperor. 

Bhat Vahi Talauda holds 3 that on Jeth sudi 11, 1732 B.K. corresponding 
to 25 th May, 1675 A.D. a deputation of Kashmiri Pandits came in the presence 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur at Chak Nanaki who appraised the Guru about the 
panic stricken Hindu Brahmans of Kashmir. They were forced by the Emperor 
to enhance the religion of the Emperor. Those who were refusing the- 
compliance of the orders were being persecuted. Nawab Saif Khan was replaced 
by Iftikar Khan who was strictly enforcing the orders. The Kashmiri Brahamans 
were so much tortured that they sought the help of Guru Tegh Bahadur, the 
ninth Guru of the Sikhs as their protector after having known his name and 
fame. Bhat Vahi Multani Sindhi is also helpful to us in this issue : \ 

Kirpa Ram beta Arhu Ram ka Rota Narain Das ka parpota 

Brahm Das ka bans Thakur Das Bhartwaji gotra Sarsut Dat 


2. Of course, from the beginning of his reign, he (Aurangzeb) took steps to champion 

the cause of Sunni orthodoxy. He restored Islam to its former position as the state 
religion and placed the entire resources of the empire at the disposal of tHe missionary 
propaganda of his faith. ; 

A. L. Srivastava, The Mughal Empire, Agra, 1952, pp. 352-53. 

3. Bhat Vahi Talauda pargana jind : some extracts (from Bhat Vahis) lying in the 
Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala (from henceforth 
extracts). 
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Brahman basi mattan pargana Srinagar des Kashmir, Khorus 
mukhi Brahmanon ka sang lai ke chak Nanaki aaya. Pargana 
Kehlnr maain samat satra sai battis jeth mase sudi ikadsi ke 
dihon, Guru Tegh Bahadur Mehal Nama-ne ine dhiraj dai . 4 
Bhat Vahis are the major source explaining this event. It goes without 
saying that Guru Tegh Bahadur's status and personality was well known upto 
those days as 'saagal srisht ki chadar' meaning thereby that he was the protector 
of the world which implies that his help and guidance was extended to the 
entire humanity and his sympathy for pandits belonging to Kashmir was no 
exception. Kavi Sewa Singh Bhat writes that the Guru after acquainting himself 
with the Kashmiri Pandits felt that he would have to take their crucial cause 
and sacrifice himself for it . 5 

Bhat Vahi Talauda pargana Jind narrates the shocking tale of the woe 
the Guru faced before his historic martyrdom : 

Guru Tegh Bahadurji Mahal navma beta Guru Hargobind ji 
ka teen divas shahi Qazi ke hukam ghel kotwal Delhi ne Guruji 
ko ghna kasht diajo kathan se baher hai. Samvat satran sau 
batees magar sudi panchmi teeje pehar beerbar ke deho teen 
Sikhon ki shahadat ke baad Guruji ko barote ke ghel Chandni 
Chowk mai laae Bathaea. Shahi Qazi bole : yeh aap ke lie 
aakhri suma hai ya azmat ya islam, warna marne ke leeye 
tiari karie. Guru ji ne chup sadh lai, kotwal ne Jalal-ud-din 
jalad ki tarf dekha. Us ne talwar se sis juda kar dia . 6 
In a nut shell, we may safely say that the bigot attitude of Emperor 
Aurangzeb which was far more in degree than his grandfather Jahangir, the 
suspicious nature of the Emperor, the administrators and their false propaganda 
against Sikh religion, family dissentions etc. led to Guru Tegh Bahadur’s unique 
martyrdom in mankind's history. Guru Gobind Singh's comments on this event 
show that it shocked people of all the religions . 7 

After a bird's eye view of the circumstances and causes of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur's martyrdom, it is quite in the fitness of things to delve on the account 
of the martyrdom of three companions of the ninth Guru which subject has 
been mostly neglected by historians and writers. The three companions of 

4. Bhat Vahi Multani Sindhi (extracts), op. cit. 

5. Sewa Singh Bhat, Shahid Bilas ; cf. Fauja Singh and G.S. Talib, Guru Tegh Bahadur : 
Martyr and Teacher, Patiala, 1975, p. 91. 

6. Bhat Vahi Talauda, Pargana Jind , op. cit. 

7. Guru Gobind Singh, Bachittar Natak. 
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the Guru namely Bhai Dayala, Bhai Mati Das and Bhai Sati Das who 
embraced martyrdom with him made epoch making sacrifice for the cause 
of preventing cruelty, injustice and oppression of the fanatic and autocrat 
ruler Aurangzeb. In fact, those martyrs were of inviolable integrity and 
conviction. It seems obviously useful to unveil their history. 

Bhai Dayala, son of Bhai Mai Das was attached to the house of Guru 
Nanak and was an apostle of loyalty and devotion. He belonged to Alipur, a 
village in the vicinity of Multan. Bhai Baluji, his grandfather had died fighting 
in one of the battles of Guru Hargobind against the royal officials of the 
Government of Emperor Shahjahan in 1628 A.D. His family was considered a 
close devotee of the house of Sikh Gurus since he was the great grandson of 
Bhai Mulla, a devout of the Sikh Gurus. 

Bhai Dayala volunteered himself for service of Guru Har Rai's darbar 
at Kiratpur in 1657 A.D. when he was in his teens only. He was present at 
some significant events pertaining to Sikh history. A prominent Sikh tradition 
holds that he accompanied Guru Harkrishan during his last journey to Delhi. 
His presence was also conspicuous at Bakala when Guru Tegh Bahadur was 
identified as Guru by the sangat. He remained attached with Guru Tegh 
Bahadur's household as well. A popular Sikh tradition holds that Bhai Dayala 
was among those few who took Guru Tegh Bahadur to a place of safety when 
on the alleged instigation of Dhir Mai, the Guru was made a target of a gunshot. 
Bhai Dayala's name also appears in a prominent tradition which holds that he 
accompanied Guru Tegh Bahadur when he proceeded to Kiratpur for staying 
there after leaving Bakala. Some hukamnamas issued by Guru Tegh Bahadur 
indicate the prominence of Bhai Dayala in the Sikh religious order. In one of 
the hukamnamas Guru Tegh Bahadur directs Bhai Dayala to come to the 
presence along with the masands of his area : 

Sangat Patna Jog : 

(Hukamnama for the Sangat of Patna) 

Bhai Dayal Das, Bhai Ram Rai.... As an mugger Chhavani 
kiti hai... Bhaiji pare ke jo tumare sube ke masand han sarbat 
sangat pare ke lai ke darshan aavna... Bhai Dayal Das kahe 
sangat Guru ka hukm kar manna .... 8 
Sangat Banaras Jog : 

(For the Sangat of Banaras) 


8. Hukamnamas (e<t. Ganda Singh), Patiala, 1967, no. 15. 
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Bhai Dayal Das Bhai Ram Rai.... sarbat sangat Banaras ki... 

Kaar sangat ki ek/sau chhiasth rupae sangat ne Bhai Dayal 
Das Paas bheji thhe so hazur aae . . . 9 

Sangat Mirzapur Jog : 

(For the Sangat of Mirzapur) 

.... karbar kar ke sangat Bhai Dayal Das paas bhejni... hazur 
paunchegi... piche kar dei thhi so paunehi.' 0 
Sangat Patne ki jog : 

(For Sangat of Patna) 

Bhai Dayal Das.. Patna Guru ka Ghar hai 

...Sangat seva Gobind Das ki karti hai tumari seva sangat ki 

Guru ki dargah thae padegi." 

There are some other hukamnamas as well which suggest that Bhai 
Dayal Das was close to the house of the Guru and was the trusted disciple of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur. It implies that he enjoyed lot of confidence of the sangats 
of various places. 

Bhat Vahi Multani Sindhi holds that Bhai Dayal Das along with Bhai 
Mati Das and Bhai Sati Das was accompanying Guru Tegh Bahadur when he 
was arrested from Malikpur pargana Ropar. 

Bhai Dayala faced martyrdom after extreme persecution along with 
his two companions, Bhai Mati Das and Bhai Sati Das. Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha 
writes that Bhai Dayala who was put behind the bars with Guru Tegh Bahadur 
was thrown in the boiling cauldron. However, he tolerated this extreme tyranny 
and persecution with utmost patience. 

Bhat Vahi Multani Sindhi reveals : 

Dayal Das beta Mai Das ka pota Balu ka Padpota Mule ka 
Guru ghail Mughar sudi Panchmi Samvat 1732 Delhi 
Chandani Chowk ke malan shahi hukam gail mar a gya . 12 
There is a version that Bhai Mati Das and Bhai Sati Das were real 
brothers. Their great grand father Paraga was a devout of Guru Hargobind 
who fought against the royal force of Emperor Shah Jahan. His name figures 
among the participants of the battles of Guru Hargobind. 13 According to another 


9. Ibid., Hukamnama no. 19. 

10. Ibid., Hukamnama no. 23. 

11. Ibid., Hukamnama no. 23. 

12. Bhat Vahi Multani Sindhi (extracts), op. cit. 

13. For details see, chap, eighth on 'Akal Takht Rachan.:.' Gurbilas Patshahi 6 
(Ed. Giani Inder Singh), Amritsar, 1968. 
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version, both Mati Das and Sati Das, the real brothers were the sons of one 
Hira Nand and belonged to village Kadiala district Jehlum. There is a clear 
reference of both these persons in Bhat Vahi Multani Sindhi : 'Mati Das Sati 
Das bete Hira Nand ke . Bhat Vahi Multani Sindhi also regards them as the 
grand sons of Lakhi Das and great grand sons of Bhai Paraga who was the 
commander of one of the divisions of Guru Hargobind's force. He died a 
martyr's death while fighting against Mukhlas Khan in the battle of Amritsar 
(1628 A.D.). Mati Das and Sati Das belonged to Gotam bans. They were 
Brahmans of Chhibar caste. According to Bhat Vahi Multani Sindhi they were 
put to death with Bhai Dayal Das : 

.... gelon Mati Das Sati Das bete Hira Nand ke parote Parag ke bans 
Gotam ka, Sarasvati Bhagvat gotar Brahaman Chhibar mare gae . 14 

To trace their history from a little back, we find that both Mati Das 
and Sati Das felt that it was their proud privilege to have come to the holy 
darbar of Guru Arjan chiefly because of their devoted service to the cause of 
Sikh religious order; Guru Arjan added the name of Bhai before their names 
which was regarded a great honour. 

Guru Tegh Bahadur assigned important duties to both the Bhais on 
the eve of his departure to Deccan from Patna in 1666 A.D. Kesar Singh 
Chhibbar provides some useful information and states that Guru Tegh Bahadur 
honoured Durga Mai with the status of Dewan and offered him siropa or robe 
of honour. Th q Dewan requested the Guru that since he was then an elderly 
person and his young son Dharm Chand was not able to perform the duties of 
the Guru's household, his two nephews Sati Das and Mati Das would be doing 
the needful in the present circumstances: 

Dewan Durga Mai Brahman Chhibbar so Charni aae laga... 

Siropa Dewani da Guru Tegh Bahadur tis nun dita... Iss da 
sarir hai si wadha us ne kam vich doven bhai ja khada kita. 

Sati Das Mati Das eh dono — Guru ke ghar di kaar tehal 
ehna sabh uthai. Durga Mai da beta Dharm Chand kahai so 
eh nikda kam Guru ka bahari uthaea na jaai . 15 
Kesar Singh Chhibbar holds that both the bhais alone faced martyrdom 
along with the Guru. 


14. Bhat Vahi Multani Sindhi (extracts), op. cit. 

15. Bansavali Nama Dasan Patshahian ka (ed. Piara Singh Padam), Amritsar, 1997, 

p. 112. 
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Doven Brahman Sahib de naal mare — ik aage ik pichhe maarea — 
hor Sikh nal koi naa sidharea . 16 

It is evident that both the Bhais faced death in a way that defies 
description. Bhai Santokh Singh holds that Bhai Mati Das was put between 
two wooden planks and was sawn vertically like a wooden log into two parts. 
He, however, remained calm and peaceful repeating japuji, the composition 
of Guru Nanak. Sati Das was killed by burning alive. 




MALWAI FOLK LITERATURE : A MIRROR OF 
SOCIO-CULTURE OF MALWA REGION 

Balwinderjit Kaur Bhatti * 

The roots of Malwa are linked to ancient sources like Mahabharta. 
Information about Malwa can be had from many political, religious and 
historical sources. A very important reference for the same can be taken from 
'Manglacharan' of the book, Kalean Hama Rohien Phirna. That is very self 
explaining : 

s 7 & ■Sh h | «'s i 

w 7 

fofe 7 H? 53H 7 B 7 # 

Sura - fU>r 

#ujL sth ^s 7 ^ i 1 

Nahar Singh in his book entitled 'Kalean Hama Rohiyen Phirna' 
quotes various scholars like R. S. Banerjee, Vasudev Sharan Aggarwal, 
Narender Dhir and famous social scientist S. S. Vanjara Bedi, etc. He concludes 
that name Malwa is evolved from the rise of Malwai or Maloi community in 
this area. In the mid of the 2nd century, its people migrated and settled in 
various parts of Central India. 2 

Prem Prakash Singh, an eminent linguist and a great scholar of Sanskrit 
language, believes that the origin of the word ’Malwa 1 refers to the strong 
physique of the people or residents of Malwa. They generally were called 
’Mallwat’. People of Malwai community are brave and stout bodied, generally 
termed as 'Mall'. Elderly people address their children as 'Mall' and the same 
is endorsed by the proud history of Malwai community. 3 


* Associate Professor and Incharge, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi 
University, Patiala. 

1 . Nahar Singh (Dr.), Kalean Harna Rohiyen Phirna (Punjabi), Vol. I, Punjabi University, 
Patiala, 1985, p. XV. 

2. Ibid . , p. 1. 

3. Ibid., p. 2. 
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Nahar Singh while talking about the geographical development of 
Malwa proves with evidences that basically Malwai people belong to the Aryan 
race. These Aryans invaded India thrdugb Punjab and Sindh and went on to 
reach Ujjain in Central India. That is how Malwai people and its area was 
expanded and spread upto the Central part of India. 

Nahar Singh, while summarizing his views rightly concludes that, 
"Maloi community played an important role in setting up of Malwa area of 
Punjab in the Central India and .both share a deep historic bond. Malwa indeed 
got its name from 'Maloi' community. 4 

It becomes important to talk about the geographical boundaries of 
Malwa. According to Nahar Singh, the total area between rivers Sutlej and 
Ghaggar is Malwa. According to famous historian Ganda Singh, "Malwa region' 
comprises of Ferozepur and Ludhiana District and erstwhile princely states of 
Patiala, Nabha, Jind, Faridkot and Malerkotla." 5 

According to the Encyclopaedia of Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha, Malwa 
was the name given to the barren land of Ferozepur, Ludhiana, Patiala, Nabha, 
Jind and Faridkot which became fertile and green with the blessings of Guru 
Gobind Singh. This area emerged as 'Guru Ka Malwa' because Guru Gobind 
Singh stayed here for a long time after the battle of Chamkaur Sahib. 6 

The language of this area is known as 'Malwai', a dialect of Punjabi 
language. Now a days with the development of the modes of transport and the 
advent of technology, the differences between the sub-languages are decreasing 
steadily. To name a few sub languages Majhi, Malwai, Duabi and Puadhi are 
the main dialects of Punjabi language. 

Punjab came under the British rule in 1850. Britishers after forcibly 
controlling the states of Malwa allowed the rulers to rule their respective states 
themselves. Because of this theipace of social, political and economic changes 
remained very slow or the change did not happen. So, this area had been a rich 
source of folk songs and it produced folk literature in plenty. 

Majha used to be at the top of the list of invaders. Highlighting the 
importance of folk literature jin the area, Nahar Singh writes, "in Malwa, 
traditional lifestyle and cultural heritage remained intact, which did not suffer 
any major historic breach. This is the reason that it's folk songs remained as it 
were for centuries. Especially ^in feminine songs, traditional songs, signs of 

’ I . 

4. Ibid., p. 3. | 

5. Ibid., p. 9. | 

6. Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala, 2006, 
p. 967, 
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ancient and medieval life style can be found. Under 'the light of this, Malwa is 
considered to be a fertile land of folk songs." 7 

There are many forms of folk literature such as folk stories, folk songs, 
folk idioms and other modes of folk verses. Folk literature can be created and 
experienced in folk language only. Though folk poetry is created by an 
individual initially but when it is accepted and approved traditionally then it 
takes the form of collective folk creation. That is why folk songs are like 
common village land (Shamlat) which belongs to all but not to any individual 
or a particular family. 

Nahar Singh put forward three points as criteria to identify folk songs 
of Malwa : 

1 . Recognition of any folk song originating in the area of Malwa. 

2. That folk song is a part of Malwai sub-language (dialect). 

3. Its relation with the local values of Malwa. 8 

After the above discussion, we would like to discuss the society and 
the cultural aspects of the theme in nutshell. Society comprises of the good 
and the bad, the ethical and the unethical relations among human beings. These 
social relations are generally abstract in nature. In this reference the definition 
given by Maciver and Page enables us to know about the formlessness of 
society. According to them, "Society is an arrangement of social behaviour 
and produces, rights and co-operation, control and independence of human 
behaviour of many groups and sections." 9 This chan'nel of continuous 
transformation is called society. It is a web of Social relations. J 

Likewise many definitions of culture are available but the one given 
by Gurbaksh Singh Frank seems the most appropriate one. According to him, 
"society is a complex and an organized system which includes the finite historic 
milestones based on values and patterns, materialistic and intellectual human 
behaviour to express them." 10 This definition expresses almost all the important 
points about society. In the third part of this paper, we will analyze the social 
and cultural conditions of various aspects of folk songs of Malwa. 

When one talks about society, then many aspects of the society are 
considered for discussion which includes economy, religion, politics, culture, 
institution of marriage and education. Folk songs and folk literature from their 

, A 

7. Dr Nahar Singh, op. cit., p. 9. 

8. Ibid . , p. 17. 

9. Maciver and Page, Society, p. 5. 

10. Gurbaksh Singh Frank, Sabhiachar Ate Punjabi Sabhiachar (Punjabi), The Punjabi 
Writers Co-operative Society Ltd., Ludhiana, 1984, p. 23. 
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very nature express collective social feelings, tensions, needs and ideas. Now 
we will discuss various social aspects expressed through Punjabi folk songs. 

Economy is the foundation of any society. The edifice of a society is 
built on the economic foundation of that society. The economic conditions of , 
the Malwa region had also been reflected through the folk songs. We Would 
like to flash light on some of the principal aspects of the economic conditions 
of Malwa region : : 

5& oftpU' ^ 

♦ 

iter KW tp ?p- Sfbrr 1 11 
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U75 tfrP# f%5T H 1 # 

sw £ WW fern if 1 12 

Beyond this, during Jagirdari era, villagers were forced to migrate to 
cities due to their bad economic condition. 

Frferg ‘ ■ 

fw ftg ^3T ffreti 13 

In folk songs, generally we find the mention of falling prices of Crops, 
deterioration in the economy of the farmers. • 

UdW H'd‘ hrfe>'H T ' 

fgW ife^f FT tfe t ftwgjw I 14 

Due to the exploitation by local money lenders and the court cases, 
the condition of farmers became economically weak and miserable. 

3<dl cJ'^l ^ ^oflw t| 1 M 1 
H'Gel wd 1 ?5Z ?5Hh 15 

Very interesting details and many historic facts are available in the 

folk songs. Folk songs are the spontaneous poetic expressions of the collective 

feelings of the people of that society. That is why, folk songs contain the 

references and the allusions to the historic events and happenings. 

Britishers started ruling Malwa after 1850 but all the Kings and the 

* 

states of PEPSU were pro-Britishers. So, people of this area were the victims 

■ v 

of double exploitation of the Britishers as well as their respective Kings. But 
gradually the people became aware of this exploitation : 

* 

11. Nahar Singh, Malwe De Tappe (Punjabi), Akal Sahit Parkashan, 1985, pr 75. 

12. Ibid., p, 76. . 1 

13. Nahar Singh, Malwe De Tappe, p. 76. , 

14. Ibid. 
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H 1 # Wf tf$ 1 16 

Malwai women expressed their rage against sending men forcibly to 
the world wars through their folk-songs : 

a% Hra raajtnp 

fra tran 

FT 

€?P rTCT fra^ 1 17 

One more important historic detail can be taken from this folk song, 
which in a way reminds us of the historical movement of the freedom of the 
nation as given in 'Freedom at Midnight'. 

Wff d'd Hf ra' fijP>P dls) 1 

% ik fraW f i 18 

The folk songs also reflect the emigration habits of the Malwai people, 
though the trend was more prevalent in Doaba due to small land holdings and 
high education : 

UW t UrPtff o[ 

sftnt fksois # 

FT 

>Pf fey dsl^p Rsti ra-p 
HH% ^ 1 19 

Needless to mention that the only reason behind the emigration of 
Malwai people was their poor economic condition. 

The rail was introduced to Indians by Britishers. Although railway 
was introduced at a very early stage of their rule, but the advent of rail was a 
historical milestone in Malwa. The folk songs manifest the same with fervour 
among the people of Bathinda, Sirsa, Kotkapura etc. The significance of the 
role of rail in the progress of Malwa was apparent through the cultural 
development and the economic progress of the cities, 
rf ?F TW 3 P # 
u(o3 “S'wl ^ TP I 
FT 


16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 

M8. Ibid., p. 77. 
19. Ibid., p. 18. 
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3TSt wA Aw At 
A I" t-PTF” ^ I 20 

Fairs of Punjab were also held in high reverence by its residents. Since 
ages, they used to be a. source of entertainment and trade. 

There are many references available in the Malwai folk poetry about 
the different fairs being organized in Punjab at so many different places like 
one in Chhapar (Ludhiana), Jarg (Ludhiana), Mukatsar and the fair of Haider 
Sheikh being celebrated in Malerkotla. The fairs provided an opportunity for 
meeting the young ones those who were otherwise leading their lives in strict 
restrictions of the feudal times and social customs. The prominence given to 
these fairs in the folk songs is worth noting : ' 

fw H^t Aw ware) ; 1 y 
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Many references of socially approved relationships, as the relations 
between mother-father and son, brother-sister, husband-wife, sister in law and 
brother-in-law (younger one Dewar), sister-in-law and elder brother of the / 

husband (Jeth), father and mother in law, sister-in-law (Nanaan) and sister-in- 
law (Bhabi) - are all available in plenty in the folk poetry of Malwa. And also 
the sweetness and bitterness being faced on either side of the relationships is 
beautifully expressed in the folk poetry. The sweetness and deep affection 


20. Ibid., p. 72. 

21. Ibid., pp. 73-74. 
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between the relationship of brother and sister is articulated in a very touching 
and emotional manner : 

. * fgsr t 

HcJ tPg g HHP Gdd otdt! 1 I 
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fF 

flrar rft»i % w few rpfew 
(§h^) Scn^i 22 

At the same time the bitterness and ; jealousy prevailing in the 
/ relationship of daughter-in-law and the mother-in-law is also mentioned in 

the folk songs with all the cruelty that it breeds : 

try 

OdT Wdi-1 3 3} I 

HrfipxT^ gtft- fra# 

W3F Rtf Hfup>F3t I 23 

The mother-in-laws rebuke their daughter-in-laws pt so many times. 
And in relation the daughter-in-laws having digested so much humiliation and 
/ cruelty at their hands, they pray to God for the last rites of their mother-in- 

laws to happen soon : 

RH fifcgt TfT ^ 

Hoff IPtf 1 fgfew of% I 24 

, While giving voice to the illicit relations prevalent in the society in 
general, folk songs allude towards these while indirectly hinting at the sexual 
relations and overtones of these relations between the brother-in-law and the 
sister-in-law, between the elder brother-in-law and younger sister-in-law, 
daughter-in-law and in the father-in-laws, between the mother-in-law and the 
t father if the daughter in law, and also with the anti-social elements (the rouges) 

and the dacoits. There are so many genuine reasons for the starting and origin 
of their illicit relations. Particularly the uneven match leading to marriage. 
The economic compulsions and deprivation and poverty of the parents and 
particularly that of the father, the forced marriages, the emotional outburst of 
the younger generation and at times these illicit relations are the result of a 
genuine socio-economic problem and pressure. All the shades of this illicit 
and socially unacceptable relations are very much present in the folk feelings. 

22.. Ibid., pp. 124-125. 

, 23. Ibid., pp. 140, 155. 

24. Ibid., p. 149. 
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The friendship between the wife and her beloved is eminently depicted in 
many folk songs at different places : 

7-F £ grstw oft^T 
s?fe ^fe Pdfelnri 

W 

wft »F 7?3T rfe 25 

The story of illicit relations prevailing in the same village with the 
boys of the same village with their counterpart girls is also told by different 
folk songs : 

ofrfl S' fitter tit L'ul 
Hf?5 fetir fSt»F 

FT 

>fer ftfe^F ^ / 

55FHF Hr §HS 7F 1 26 

The illicit relations between the wife and her brother-in-law (younger 
on dDevar and elder one IJeth) : 

feffe S 

fife WU ^ 'dfewlnr Lrsfeff I 

tF 

fte ^ y'o jial 

setur HMf»F »{TSf»fT| 27 

Though the extension of education was later development in Malwa / 

but still there are indications about the school education and the interest shown 
by the girls of Malwa region in education is presented in the folk songs : 
f^fe»F LJ3T £ ^15351 

ofe SF 3T#H HFLf | 28 

The satire that is available and expressed in the folk songs on the 
Chharas (unmarried) (those who desperately wanted but could not got married) 

Amlis (opium takers), Jeth (the elder brother-in-law), 'Randian 1 (the widows) 

is of remarkable wonders. These satires are a great source of social enjoyment 

and a rich source of the life events and social respect and position of the t 

above said characters: 

25. Ibid., pp. 153, 222. 

26. Ibid., pp. 199,227. 

27. Ibid., pp. 162, 168. 

28. Ibid., p. 84. 
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The very important factor of the status and institution of marriage is 
very aptly reflected through the folk songs. The poor economic status of the 
families led to the unfortunate situation of their sons not getting a chance for 
marriage and remaining unmarried throughout their lives. This was the result 
of their poor economic status. And there is the opposite side of this aspect 
also. Those who were rich, they were married to the most beautiful girls though 
themselves would not have been a suitable match for beautiful girls. Even 
persons having no good look or even physically challenged, could always had 
been married to the beautiful girls — just due to their richness. Very serious 
aspect and result of this poverty went against the wishes of the girls. Being 
married to a good looking and smart person was not affordable for their parents, 
so the girls were sold to the non-deserving, old aged and ugly looking persons 
by their poverty ridden parents. ; 

H iT ePf V T5sjtl 
FT 

$ 75TT ft 1- >>ret 
tft" V 7 K75 1 30 

Although the rich culture, social, economic aspects of the Malwa 
region is vividly presented in the folk songs but the popularity and prominence 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Sahid-e-Azad Bhagat Singh is of a rare historic and 
political importance. Very briefly we would like to put the contribution, struggle 
and sacrifice of these two national heroes of India as beautifully applauded 
and eulogized in the folk songs. First see the bold image of Gandhi in ft couplet: 
yy ft" ftd) Qd! 

3M % gW £l 31 


29. Ibid., pp. 172, 173. 

30. Ibid., p. 140. 

31. Ibid., p. 81. 
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[The political might of the charkha (non-violence) will prevail upon the bombs 
(imperialism)] ■ 

And the highest honour and affection being bestowed upon S. Bhagat 
Singh has no parallel in the history of Punjab. See the heroism of Bhagat 
Singh being worshipped by the masses : f 

M ^ fw irfw 

rraiw" i 

(which mother has given birth to Bhagat Singh, He is roaring like a lion in the 
forests) 

STS' 

fiw Fraft if I 32 

Another local and social hero of the Malwa belt was Jiona Mourh, a 
dacoit of the area. He was very famous and earned a great respect of the Malwai 
people. It is well said that in the absence of an organized political struggle 
against the feudalism/monarchy and the imperialism, giving prominence to / 

such disgruntled but bold fellows who were a terror to the state of that time. 

See the glory conferred upon the hero Jiona Mourh. 
ura- ura- tfe tth^, 

fe # feft £ hw i 33 

One very salient, popular and realistic aspect of the Malwa culture is 
that it is not fanatic or orthodox in its religious beliefs and practices. Instead 
of the institutional religions, Malwai people always preferred the folk religion. 

And they all paid very deep and high respect to all the deities belonging to 

different religions and different believers and local sects. It was the tradition , 

of great folk religion being followed and cherished by the people that no 

religious taboo or deity is given preference over the others. See the plurality, 

equality, openness and all-embracing attitude towards all the religions being 

practiced by the masses in Malwa : 

CpT-ft H T 3 T oP75 UW (f 
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32. Ibid., p. 82. 

33. Ibid., p. 94. 
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Tflrr . 

dl8 J-TB 7 ^ 

B>r oqf?) tiw8'td r 

TTB3TB OT-T fu<V 

Lte faT^ 7T IhfB 7 1 34 

In the above folk song all deities, like Dharti mata, Hanuman, Gugga 
Peer, Khuaja peer and the Gau mata are all deeply revered and worshipped. 
This is a unique example of the collective achievement of the folk religion 
and pro-people feelings of the Malwai people. The equal respect, affection 
and attachment is attributed to all the religions through this folk song. It is the 
richest tribute of the masses to plurality of religion. 

Coming to the conclusion, after the elaborate description of the whole 
life of Malwai people, we can firmly claim that Malwa heartland is a rich 
source of folk literature. These songs have been a historic vehicle of the folk 
tradition, folk mind and folk wisdom through the oral tradition of the folk 
poetry. The folk songs are a rich and vast source of history and culture to have 
a glimpse of the historic heritage and the multicoloured and multifaceted life 
of the Malwai people Literature, as is well said by Aristotle is more serious 
and more philosophic than history. The various aspects of the socio-cultural 
life of the people of Malwa is very vividly and authentically reflected through 
this rich source which is the collective and unforgetable voice of the common 
masses. 


34. Nahar Singh, Kalean Harna Rohiyen Phirna, p. 64. 



MAHARAJA BHUPINDER SINGH AND HIS TIMES 


Daljit Singh * 

His life was gentle and elements 
So mixed in him that nature might stand up 
And say to the world, "This was a man!" 

— William Shakespeare 
Ala Singh (1714-65 A.D.) the founder of the present Qila Mubarak of 
Patiala ( 1 763 A.D.) was the grandson of Chaudhary Phul from whom dynasty's 
appellation-Phulkian House-is derived. The latter's two sons-Rama and Tiloka- 
rendered full devotion and service to Guru Gobind Singh who blessed them 
with a 'Hukamnama' containing historical words : Tefa ghar mera as eh [Your 
house is my own.] 

Unfortunately, Prince Rajinder Singh (1876-1900 A.D.), the sixth 
successor of Baba Ala Singh, was minor at the time of succession, similarly 
his son, Prince Bhupinder Singh (1900-38 A.D.) was merely of nine years 
when he succeeded him. He took birth in a palatial bungalow known as Jatka 
in the vicinity of Hanuman temple which still exists at the top of the Jatka 
hill. 1 He was placed under the council of Regency appointed in accordance 
with the decision of 1859, till the attalntment of adulthood. An Englishman 
was commissioned his guardian-cum-tutor and he was deputed to Aitchison 
College, Lahore, for education. 2 His English education was a determinant 
element of influencing his liberal outlook and endeavours for administrative 
reforms. Attaining the age of eighteen years in October 1909 A.D., Bhupinder 
Singh assumed the reign of the State. However, an elegant and dighified 
investiture ceremony was held at Patiala after one year on 3 November, 1910. 
Lord Minto, the Viceroy of India, also graced the function. 3 

* Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Dharmarth Record, File No. 135, Basta No. 90, Punjab State Archives, Patiala 
(Hereafter Punjab State Archives will be cited as P.S.A.). 

2. Foreign Department, Secret- 1, January 1907, No. 67, National Archives of India, New 

Delhi. ° 

3. Report on the Administration of Punjab and its Dependencies , 1909-38, p. 2; K. Natwar 
Singh, The Magnificent Maharaja - The Life and Times of Maharaja Bhupinder Singh 
of Patiala, 1891-1938, New Delhi, 2005, p. 56. 
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Agriculture was/is a primary source of wealth and a basic economic 
activity. The prosperity of the State depended upon abundant agricultural 
production, rich harvests and freedom from drought. With the goodwill attitude 
and impact of the Britishers significant improvements were devised in the 
revenue system to solve the current problems effectively. His Highness sought 
the association of a wise and capable person. Major Pofum Young, who 
untiringly worked for nine years (1900-08). 4 He evolved rules and regulations 
which were gracefully implemented for smooth functioning. Systematic land 
records of each village were formulated. Revenue Assistant in each District 
and a Tehsildar along with a Naib Tehsildar in each Tehsil were appointed for 
efficient administration of the Revenue Department. In 1909, each Tehsil was 
divided for revenue purposes into Kanungo circles which were again subdivided 
into Patwari circles. A well maintained Kanungo office was indeed an important 
component ensuring the efficiency of the revenue system. Patwari's circle 
constituted the next sub-division. A Patwari was appointed for each such circle 
as determined by the higher revenue authorities. He maintained a daily diary 
popularly known as Roznamacha and a work book. The first part of the daily 
diary, which was annually renewed, contained record of all important facts 
pertaining to the cultivation of the land, state of crops, conditions and relations 
of landowners and tenants. Zaildars were posted to look after the work of 
Lambardars and Patwaris. Land revenue and sub-revenues in cash were fixed, 
keeping in view the productivity of the land. 

Tillers are linchpin of the world; for they support all others, who are 
unable to till. Therefore, position and rights of workers were specified. This 
arrangement was levied for thirty years. The land rewards the industrious tiller 
with bountiful harvest. In his turn His Highness helped the landlords and 
peasants generously. Amenities of sufficient water supply management-canals 
and wells-were augmented for proper irrigation. Two large projects-Sirhind 
and Western Jamuna Canals were completed with the assistance of the British 
Government. 5 However, meritorious authority of control on these two major 
undertakings was given to the 'Supreme Power' according to the provisions of 
committed conditions specified in the agreement. Significantly these two big 
canals gracefully flow and irrigate the crops even today. No wonder, their 

4. Major Pofum Young, Settlement Commissioner, Final Report of the Settlement of Patiala 
State, 1900-1908, p. 23, P.S.A. 

5. A.C. Arora, 'British Government and Canals in the Phulkian States', The Panjab Past 
and Present, Vol. XV-1, Punjabi University, Patiala, April 1981, pp. 96-101. 
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vibrant ripples remind his strong will-power and dynamic methods used to 
transform ideas into fruitful work for accomplishing the tasks. 

In 1918, Revenue Department was segregated from Finance 
Department and a person taken on deputation from the Punjab Government 
was appointed as Revenue Secretary. In 1 925 its title was designated Revenue 
Minister and Sri Kahn Chand was the first noble to dignify the Chair. 6 

In 1919 an Agricultural Department wa» set up. 7 It made efforts to 
reform the State's agrarian system on modern lines. But the benefits of the 
limited modernization did not diffuse to the mass level. 

In 1913, the designations of the State Ministers were changed to 
Secretaries. 8 This was on the pattern of secretary-system prevalent in Britain. 
Later in 1921 the new arrangement was considered inapposite and the old 
designations were revived. 9 In 1927 the experiment of Cabinet system was 
introduced, with Maharaja as its President, the Prime Minister as its Vice- 
President and other ministers as its members. 10 District boundaries were 
redrawn in order to facilitate administrative convenience and civil and revenue 
administration was streamlined. 

His forefathers introduced the Panchayat system in the Patiala State 
in 1902 whose members were elected for three years only and its one third 
was refined by rotation at the end of every year. By the finale of the reign of 
Maharaja Bhupinder Singh, the number of Panchayats had come up to 88. 

In the midst of all round calamities, he rendered invlauable services 
to the British Government during the First World War (1914-18 A.D.) and 
deputed 37,020 soldiers of Patiala Imperial Service Infantry and Patiala Infantry 
Service Lancers. They displayed their bravery, stamina, skill and faithfulness 
amidst firing in the battle fields of Egypt, Gallipoli, Philistine and 
Mesopotamia, but did not retreat. In this holocaust His Highness not only 
provided corporal assistance, but also proffered plenteous sum of 
Rs. 82, 3 1,845/- as a relief and lent Rs. 45, 00, 000/- on credit. 11 The British 

6. Administration Report of Patiala State, 1929-30, p. 28, P.S.A. 

7. Patiala Gazetteer, Patiala, 7 May, 1924, p. 11. 

8. Administration Report of Punjab and Its Dependencies for 1920-21 , p. 3. 

9. Official Guide to the Working of Administration of His Highness's Government of 
Patiala, Patiala, 1927, p. 14; The Daily Jathedar, Amritsar, 22 September, 1922, p. 2. 

10. Administration Report of Punjab and its Dependencies for 1920-21, p. 3. In the absence 
of Elected Assembly the Cabinet or responsible system of government introduced in 
the State was a mere camouflage. 

11. Foreign Political Department, Internal B Proceeding, May 1915, No. 201-545, National 

Archives of India; Patiala and the Great War : A Brief History of the Service of the 
Premier Punjab State, London, 1923, p. 2. ^ 
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Government appreciated his physical and monetary support at this crucial 
period and nominated him as an Indian representative on the Imperial War 
Conference and Imperial War Cabinet in 1918. 12 He also helped them in the 
Third Anglo-Afghanistan War and dauntlessly defended the North-West 
Frontier. 13 He had overflowing feelings of love and supported without expecting 
reciprocation. 

This tall stalwart, talented and stately person endowed with wit, 
humour, vision and rich eloquent voice was offered the Chancellorship of the 
August Chamber of Princes not only once but many a times [1926-31, 1933- 
35 and 1937] 14 . In 1928, he made appropriate and elaborate arrnagements to 
place the perspectives of Indo-Princes and British Government's relationships 
before the Chancellors Committee. He took part as plenipotentiary of Princely 
States in the First Round Table Conference convened in London in November, 
1930 15 . He indomitably and unhesitatingly strived to maintain serenity and 
security not only in his State, but also of friendly Princely States from the 
untoward interference of the British Government. What a profound confidence, 
the ruling Indian sovereigns reposed in and the laurels they bestowed on him 
are indeed unparallel marvelous examples. 

Police administration also attracted due attention. During the minority 
of Prince Bhupinder Singh, J.P. Warburton was appointed as Inspector General 
of Police in the Patiala State. 16 He earnestly applied his energy in eradicating 
the existing evils in the Patiala Police Force. In 1919, after the First World 
War, a Police Commissioner headed by F.L. Newman, was appointed in the 
State 17 , to review its working and suggest measures to improve its efficiency. 
As a result of reassessment the recruitment, training and working conditions 
of the police were regularized. Thus the police force became a strong instrument 
in the hands of the ruler who could use it to maintain peace and order in the 
State and also crumble his political opponents. 

His Majesty assumed full powers in October 1909. He realized that 
administrative machinery can not flow effectively and smoothly without proper 
education, and a decree was issued, "None, even if one belongs to the royal 

12. Historical Section of Maharaja Bhupinder Singh, File No. H-76 B, P. 11, P.S.A.; Patiala 
and the Great War,. pp. 25, 28-29. 

13. C. U. Achison (ed.), A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sundas, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 

1929, p. 121. 

14. S. M. Verma, Chamber of Princes 1921-47, New Delhi, 1990, p. 47. 

15. Ibid., pp. 120-24, 140. 

16. Administration Report of Punjab and its Dependencies for 1900-1901, p. 2. 

17. Patiala State Gazetteer, Patiala, 9 November 19,19, p. 612; Administration Report of 
Patiala State, 1932-33, p. 41. 
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family, shall be taken in State service, if he has not passed certain 
examination. 1,18 

Educationally, Patiala State had always, been in the forefront. He did 
not fet this pattern dwindle but took important steps to promote it in the 
sovereignty. From 1 9 IT education up to primary level was imparted free in the 
State. 19 In 1911 there were 125 primary, 16middle and 20 secondary schools 
and: one college. In 1941 there were 230 primaiy, 28 middle, 8 high and 36 
secondary schools and one college. 20 A Primary Education Act was enacted in 
April 1927 undfcrr which education was-, made compulsory in the Patiala 
Muncipal limits. 21 Director of Public Instructions supervised every school. Its 
clauses imposed , responsibility on parents that boy below >6 years or over 11 
years of age residing with in such area.should be sent to the recognized school 
without any exceptional excuse. 22 Hiss Highness framed anew scheme called 
'Ten Years' education programme fori the promotion of education in the State. 
Under this scheme, it was proposed! to open till the year 1928 one primary 
school for bays, in every town with; a; population of at least 1,600 and after 
every consecutive five years one school within 2 Vi miles of every village; one 
middle school! in every town witHi a population of 5,000 or more; one high 
school in every town with a population of 10,000 ois more. 23 During the first 
decade of this programme sixty-five schools were set up in the State. For the 
erection of; their buildings an annual provision of'Rs.2,500 was made. 24 In 
1938 two new colleges were established-one each formales/females at Bathinda 
and Patiala;, respectively. Former was named Rajendra Intermediate College 
to adore the grace of his affectionate father. The later was in commemoration 
of Her Highness, Victoria Intermediate College. 25 

Hits Highness did no® ignore education of girls. In the 'Ten Years" 
education programme he ordered to establish one primary school in every 

18. Partmp . Kanpur, 29 August 1926, Punjab State Archives. 

19. Historical Section of Maharaja Bhupinder Singh, File No. H-95, P.S.A. 

20. Census Report of Patiala State for 1911, p. 129; Census Report of Patiala State for 

1931, p. 205; Census Report of Patiala State for 1941, p. 28, P.S.A. 

2 1 . Historical Section of Maharaja Bhupinder Singh, File No. H-95, P.S.A. 

22. Patiala State Gazetteer, July 1927, p. 35; Patiala State Record Education, BastaNo. 
285, File No. 253, p. 6, P.S.A. 

23. Education Reports of Patiala State, BastaNo. 275, File No. 167, pp. 3r4, Administration 
Report of Patiala State 1929-30, pp. 109-11, P.S.A. 

24. Administration Report of Patiala State, 1938-39, pp. 125-27, P.S.A. 

25. Administration Report of Patiala State, 1940-41, p. 137, P.S.A. : S. Harnam Singh 
was appointed first Principal of the Rajindera College and Mrs. Sen was the first 
Principal of Victoria Intermediate College. 
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village and every town with a population of 400 and 3,200 or more respectively 
and one middle school in every town with a population of every 20,000 and 
one within every nizamat. 26 In 1938 there were 59 High Schools for girls and 
55 Primary Schools. 

Much incentive was thrust to promote the study of Punjabi language 
in the State. It was made compulsory up to fourth class and its teaching was 
encouraged in other classes to the maximum extent. 27 Its progress was fairly 
satisfactory in Patiala circle. Even Punjabi was declared as the Court language 
of the State. In 1910 Patiala was the first State in this region for this 
implementation. 28 He also got the first Punjabi typewriter manufactured from 
the Remington firm. 

Like his predecessors. His Highness was the patron of religious and 
cultural life and was thoroughly deprived of religious prejudices. He gave 
absolute liberty to the subjects of all communities to preach and propagate 
their religion in the State. He had profound interest in mysticism, and studied 
many religious scriptures - Vedas, Upanishads, Samritis and Shastras. He 
was a devotee of Goddess Kali Mata and many a time performed Her worship 
as a matter of religious duty. 29 He persevered the ancestral Dharmarth grants 
and gave handsome donations to solemnize religious ceremonies. 30 

Munificent generosity and philanthropy always saturated his mind. 
He liberally donated, even out of his State, to Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi [Rs. 5 lakhs], Khalsa College, Amritsar [Rs. 6 lakhs]. Lady Hardinge 
Medical College, Delhi [Rs. 2 lakhs], Sikh Kaniya Mahavidalya, Ferozepur 
[Rs. ten thousand], etc. 31 he also patronized literature and art. Under the 
supervision of Karam Singh, who has the appellation of 'Historian', Department 
of Historical Research was established. This famous historian garnered 
principal resources and wrote marvellous books on Banda Singh Bahadur and 
Baba Ala Singh. Bhai Kahn Singh of Nabha compiled first encyclopaedia, 
Gurshabad Ratnakar Mahan Kosh, in Punjabi script. His Highness expended 
Rs.70,000 for its printing. Giani Gian Singh wrote many historical books under 


26. Administration Report of Patiala State 1938-39, p. 127, P.S.A.; Census Report of 
Patiala State for 1931, p. 127, P.S.A. 

27. Administration Report of Patiala State for 1938-39, p. 127. 

28. Panj Pani, Punjabi Magazine, January, 1975, p. 19. 

29. Administration Report of Patiala for the years 1929-30; 1932-33; 1938-39. * 

30. Gokul Chand, A Biographical Sketch of Bhupinder Singh, Patiala, 1911, p. J08. 

31. Patiala State Records, Maharaja Bhupinder Singh Historical Section, Files No. H-5 B 
and H-21 B, P.S.A.; Dharmarth Record, File No. 29, Basta No. 582, 1923, p. 39, 
P.S.A. 
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the farsighted surveillance of Bhai Kahn Singh in Gurdwara Moti Bagh, 
Paitala. 32 A sum of Rs. 8 1,000 was sanctioned for instituting a science 
department in Mahendra College, Patiala. 33 

The Maharaja promoted the cause of medicine both indigenous and 
western. It is proclaimed that without his assistance Ayurvedic medicine would 
have been extinct in Northern India. 34 Patiala became famous for proficient 

Yunani Hakims and Vaids. It, in fact, was the crowning of his efforts when 

* 

Government Ayurvedic College was founded in Patiala. 

Patiala's interest in sports retrieves to its founder, who popularized 
such sports as horsemanship, marksmanship and big-game hunting. Since then 
it has an unsurpassed tradition in this sphere. Maharaja Bhupinder Singh and 
his illustrious son, Maharaja YadVindra Singh had popularly been acclaimed 
the first sporting citizens of the country. His father, Maharaja Rajinder Singh 
(1876-1900 A.D.) popularized modern game cricket and invited renowned 
cricketers to coach the youths. His Highness Bhupinder Singh maintained this 
legacy with intense enthusiasm. He not only extended warm invitation to his 
contemporary English cricketers — W. Rhodes, Frank Tarrant, Roy Kreylen, 
Robinson, Hirst and Leyland [to name the few] - but also patronized Indian 
players. During his. regime Patiala became the hub of India's cricket. 35 Thrilling 
matches were played on the prominent Gymkhana ground in the fascinating 
and fragrant Baradari Garden and at the world's highest pitch located at Chail 
in the lap of Himalayan Mountain. 

His Highness himself was a giant spellbound cricketer. When he 
stepped the threshold of maturity in 191 1, he led an Indian team to England at 
the age of 19. The first significant match between India and Australia was 
played on our soil in 1935. Through his persistent endeavour the Cricket Club 
of India was formed and the grace of its first President was conferred on him. 
It reveals his celebrity and stamina as a distinguished cricketer. He was also 
patron of the South Punjab Cricket Association and a member of the Melbourne 
Cricket Club. He dominated cricket till his demise in March, 193 8, 36 and the 


32. Fauja Singh (ed.), Patiala and its Historical Surroundings, Patiala, 1967, p. 26. 

33. K. Natwar Singh, The Life and Times of Maharaja Bhupinder Singh 1891-1938, p. 

115. 

34. Jarmeni Dass has painted a very distorted picture of Maharaja's interest in medicine; 
prying for the unusual he has totally ignored the positive aspect of the Maharaja's 
interest. See Jarmeni Dass, Maharaja, Delhi, 1970, pp. 18-25. 

35. K. Natwar Singh, The Life and Times of Maharaja Bhupinder Singh 1891-1938, 
p. 272. 

36. Fauja Singh (ed.), Patiala and its Historical Surroundings, p. 27. 
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mantle ofithis game was bestowed upon his successor, Yadvindra Singh who 
became President of Indian Sports as well as of Indian Olympic Association 
in 1939. 

He also patronized RustamiirHind, Jalal-ud43in'Gama and his brother. 
Imam Bakhsh, who brought laurels, in wrestling to the State. 37 

The history of hockey in Patiala goes back to ,1901, when the Patiala 
Army formed ;its own team and :in 11918 Khalsa Club was founded on the 
initiative of Its athletes - Captain Dalip Singh and Sher Singh. After 1921, 
this outstanding team was named 'Patiala Tigers'. Its players won the Delhi- 
Punjab Traders *Cup for three consecutive years from T922. Dalip Singh, the 
first athlete to represent India im Oly mpics of Paris in 1924, hailed from India. 38 

In addition to sports and other.cultural activities .an Organisation of 
Scouts was established in 1926. Its main objective waste inculcate discipline, 
self-confidence, social service and development of physique. Boys between 
the ages of 1 1 to 18' could join it. After preliminary training they .’had to clear 
the examination pertaining to its rules, regulations, salutation, parade and 
marching etc. Later ion this Organisation was affiliated to All India Scouts 
/Association, New Delhi. It signifies its commendation in social life for the 
welfare of abandoned, crippled, downtrodden, handicaps and mendicant 
ihumans. It infused the iidea of sympathy, feed’Jhe hungry, clothe the naked and 
serve the sick in the youngsters. Since its Patronand Chief Scout, His Highness, 
had avid commitment for diverse undertakings aad ventures, he extended grants 
for the progress of this movement. By the end of his regime the number of 
Scouts was 2,949. To disseminate its motives, its rallies were organized from 
time to time at different places. In November, 1938, a rally of Scouts of the 
Punjab State was held at Lahore. 125 Scouts from Patiala participated in it 
and won many meritorious awards. 39 The following year (1939), a splendid 
rally was held at Patiala and 1 ,200 Scouts from different places took part in it. 
Chief Justice of Punjab High Court, Sir Douglas Young, was immensely 
influenced by its colourful, disciplined and courageous activities. He acclaimed, 
"I have envisaged the Camps I have attended in India. I unhesitatingly assert, 
out of them, this Camp of Patiala Scouts surpasses all in sanitation and 
splendour." 40 On his accolade, all the participants and spectators were all agog 

37. Ibid., p. 29. 

38. Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

39. Administration Report of Patiala State for 1938-39, p. 126. 

40. Administration Report of Patiala State for 1938-39, p. 137. 
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with enthusiasm and the whole ground reverberated with cheers, claps, whistles 
and dances. 

His successive ancestors were great patrons of music. During their 
period the Patiala School of Music, suavely known as 'The Patiala Gharana', 
produced India's greatest classical vocalist-Ustad Bade Gulam Ali Khan. 41 On 
the sad demise of his father Maharaja Rajinder Singh in 1900, renowned 
musicians Ali Bux and Fateh Ali renounced the Patiala Darbar, because his 
heir, Prince Bhupinder Singh, was a minor. When His Highness attained 
majority, he felt bereft of strains of music. Frolicsome breeze which pervades 
everywhere makes the strings quiver with love. The murmuring echo knocked 
at the door of his feelings and awakened mournful memories. He felt, "Heaven's 
melody alone will ever remain/All of earth's objects are but vain." 

The man that hath no music in himself 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. 

— Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice 

His Highness invited Ali Bux back and a new Department of Music 
and Dance was established. His Majesty was such a lover of the music that 
wherever he went on tour the musicians and courtesans accompanied him. 42 

An educated and enlightened despot, Bhupinder Singh was capable 
of understanding the most intricate problems of the State. In the absence of a 
legislature or a representative assembly in Patiala, the ministers were 
responsible to him and in fact functioned mainly as "advisers and administrators 
and not as formulators of policy". All authority and responsibility was 
concentrated in the person of the Maharaja. 43 Though there existed a hierarchy 
of courts in the State, yet the Maharaja was the ultimate source of justice. 44 In 
1919, the Chief Court of Patiala State 45 was declared as High Court. Provision 
for the appointment of a Chief Justice and two judges was made. The Chief 
Justice by prerogative of his office had to perform the duties of the Judicial 
Secretary also. He could confer the sentence of death or life exile. However it 


41. K. Natwar Singh, The Life and Times of Maharaja Bhupinder Singh 1891-1938', 
p. 272, 

42. Fauja Singh (ed.), Patiala and its Historical Surroundings, p. 30. 

43. Patiala State Records, File Nos. H 1 1 2-B and H 1 63-B. 

44. Patiala State Records, File No. H 1 14-B. 

45. Pawan Kumar, British Administration in Punjab 1897-1919 , Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, 
Punjabi University, Patiala, 1992, pp. 1 28-3 1 ; Patiala State Gazetteer, Patiala 7 May, 
1924, p. 11. 
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was mandatory to seek approval of His Highness for its implementation that 
possessed the sole prerogative of pardon and mercy. 46 In 1925 the judiciary of 
the State was thoroughly overhauled and in 1928 Patiala Law Reports (LPRs) 
began to be published. These LPRs of 1932-33, 1935-36 and 1937-38 included 
39, 41 and 58 judgements respectively. 47 

The years of his majority rule were a politically fluid period, in which 
new permutations and polarizations were taking shape. But he was brave to 
face ever new political challenges and placed Patiala on the national map. 
Therefore it would not be wrong to call him a 'politician of the first war and of 
international fame.' 48 

The common people, more especially the peasantry, of the State was 
deeply discontented under his 'personal' rule, is evident from the rising waves 
of the Parja Mandal and the peasant movements. During his despotic rule 
atrocities were committed on them. In other states of Punjab, people were also 
disgruntled with the feudal rulers. Over a period of time, awareness spread; 
among them, which led to the establishment of Punjab State; Parja Mandal in 
Mansa in 1928 by representatives from various States. Sewa Singh Thikriwala 
was the first President of this Body and Bhagwan Singh Longowalia was its 
General Secretary. The Parja Mandal protest movement intensified quickly 
thereafter in the various States of the Punjab in general! and in the State; of 
Patiala in particular. The leaders prepared a document called 'Indictment of 
Patiala' which was aimed against the Maharaja. It described in detail not only 
atrocities being committed upon the poor peasantry but also mentioned the 
administrative failures and shortcomings of the Patiala State and the personal 
weaknesses of Maharaja Bhupinder Singh. He reacted strongly against the 
protesters and put the leaders of the movement behind bars. In January 1935, 
Sewa Singh Thikriwala died in Patiala jail after falling ill. 49 Although, the 
Maharaja was shrewd enough to persuade the British Government not to act 
against, yet he earned a bad name not just in Patiala but all over India. 

The manifold activities in the administrative and political field as 
reviewed above may in large measure be attributed to the personal interest of 
Maharaja Bhupinder Singh. He was indeed one of the most conspicuous 
personalities, not only of the northern India, but of the entire Princely India. 

46. Administration Report of Patiala State for 1920-21, p. 9. 

47. Report of Ministry of Law and Justice of Patiala for 1935-36, p. 24. 

48. Census Report of Patiala for 1941, p. 37. 

49. The Hindustan Times, January 23, 1935; Durlab Singh, The Valiant Fighter - A 
Biographical Sketch of Master Tara Singh, p. 82. 
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According to K.M. Pannikkar, his Foreign Minister, Maharaja Bhupinder Singh 
was a veritable Duryodhana among princes. The huge figure of a man, 
handsome and commanding in appearance, he was an admirable example of 
Punjabi manhood. Six feet two inches in height toughened by exercise, an 
elaborately arranged beard, a dignified but pleasant fac|b, eyes glittering with 
determination, such was his outward appearance. It wasi said of him that in his 
younger days his strength equalled the strength of teh. In any gathering of 
princes, besides him other Maharajas looked like 'rustics'. Such was his regal 
presence. 50 Commenting op his impressive personality, Lord John also writes, 
"From his accession in 1900 to his death in 1938, Maharaja Bhupinder Singh 
was Patiala, was perhaps the Sikh nation, and even for many in Europe was 
India." 51 

Like other autocratic rulers, His Highness was not free from certain 
frailties and promiscuities!. He is generally criticized for his excessive 
indulgence in 'wine and women'. Let me say, he who is without sins let him 
cast aspersions. "Virtue itself turns vice being misapplied/And vice sometimes 
by action dignified". At his ypung age His Highness accomplished a gigantic 
task of making the Patiala State self-reliant in social and economic fields, 
maintaining religious customs and cultural traditions - language, literature, 
music and dance. He was an astute politician and able administrator. He gave 
the Patiala State a prominent place on the political map of India in the field of 
international sports. His heart always flowed with compassion, humility, 
forgiveness, patience, non-violence, generosity and magnanimity. He was the 
most fascinating personality amongst the Princes of India. With his sudden 
demise m 1938 eclipsed an era of pompous glory and pageantry of the princely 
regime at its pinnacle. 


50. K. M. Pannikar, An Autobiography, Madras, 1977, pp. 85-86. 

51. Lord John, The Maharaja, London, 1972, p. 161. 



SUNDRI AS A H EROINE - HER PAST AND PRESENT 

Nazer Singh* 

A number of modern Sikh and non-Sikh or ' western scholars hadi dtealt 
with Sikh Renaissance producediby the British coloroial regime in Punjabdiuring 
the 19th century and after it. Modern Sikh scholarsihave been or can be enlisted 
as Harbans Singh, Ganda Singh, Kirpal Singh aind J.S. Grewal. They have 
dealt with the Historical, Literary and Philosophicail aspects of the Renaissance 
as generated by the Singh Sabha Movement' simce 1 872. By their approach 
Punjabi Literature as producediby Bhai Vir.Singbi emerges as the most crucial 
element in the new development or Revival. Hartbans Singh has dealt with 'the 
Age of Bhai Vir Singh', 'Origins of the SingHt Sabha Movement' and the 
'Heritage' of the Sikhs. All these three writings; appeared between 1972 and 
1994. Ganda Singh wrote a® The Singh Sabhm Movement and other Socio- 
Religious Movements in the Punjab' (11859*11925) in 1973L 1 ' Kirpal Singh 
commented upon the Historical SignilicanceeQff the Novels of Bhai Vir Singh 
in 1972. Before we see Haarbans Singh's Mfetlhod or the Concerns of Ganda 
Singh and Kirpal Singh, it shall be proper to ire fer to J.S. Grewal through the 
Revised Edition of the New Cambridge History of India Series. 2 ft says, "Bhai 
Vir Singh, by far the most important literary figures among the Singh Sabha 
reformers, recreated the heroic age of the: Khalsa in his Sundri, Bijay Singh, 
Satwant Kaur and Baba Naudh Singh, producing historical fiction far more 
attractive than history." It must be noticed that before Bhai Vir Singh, Grewal 


* Professor of History (Retd.), Dept of Distance Education, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. See Ganda Singh, The Singh Sabha and Other Socio-Religious Movements in the 
Punjab (1850-1925), Punjabi University, Patiala 1977, pp. Vi-XV, and 21-30. The 
Historical account of this work included an article of Harbans Singh also did appear 
in 1973 through the Vol. VII, Part-1, April 1973, No. \7>, The Punjab Past and Present, 
N.S. 

2. Before J.S. Grewal's book an article of Harbans Singh was published in 1972 in The 
Journal of Religious Studies, Vol. IV, Spring 1972, No. I, P.U. Patiala, pp. 01-1 5. J.S. 
Grewal wrote the New Cambridge History of India (11.3), entitled as The Sikhs of the 
Punjab. Its first paperback edition in India came out in 1 994. It was Revised and 
Reprinted. Its reprinted version appeared in 2003 and 2005. We have used the edition 
of 2005 and its chapter No. 7. See its p. 1 47. 
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had mentioned the contribution of M.A. Macauliffe and the writings of Giani 
Gian Singh 3 as if the two had provided a background to Sikh awakening. But 
he did not mention L:H. Griffin and Attar Singh Bhadour or Dr E. Trumpp 
engaged in writing either on Sikh and Punjab nobility between 1 869 and 1875 
or translating the Sikh Scriptures into English language. Griffin was an 
opponent of the Namdhari Movement, so was also Sardar Attar Singh. 
Following them Trumpp had refused to translate the Dassam Granth in 1971. 
Silence of Grewal in this regard has not been exclusive or alone. While dealing 
with the Age of Bhai Vir Singh, Harbans Singh was silent about the British 
policy towards the Kukas by the year 1 872. 

How had Harbans Singh described or explained the significance of 
Singh Sabha Movement and its circumstances including contributions? In the 
first instance he regarded it as the maker of Sikh Renaissance "that still 
continues". He stressed upon an independent Sikh Identity rooted in the 
Nirankari Lehar's glorification of Guru Granth Sahib, and its growth through 
the Singh Sabha efforts. 4 Grewal had also dealt with the Historical background 
of Sikh Identity. However much before him it was Harbans Singh who had 
produced his famous book entitled as Heritage of the Sikhs. This book was 
published by the Oxford Press in New York in 1974, and he had noticed the 
following achievements of the Singh Sabha Movement and Bhai Vir Singh : 

1. It saved Sikhism from the decline after 1849. 

2. It popularized Guru Granth Sahib by preaching its gospel or the teachings 
of the Sikh Gurus. 

3. He deepened the Sikh intellect and awakened them through Punjabi 
language and Literature in Prose. 

4. The Movement stood for Sikh Progress by giving them a Creedal Unity 
and Modern Education. 

5. Bhai Vir Singh had moulded the cultural resources and ideological 
foundations of the Movement. He "also perceived that historical 
consciousness was a condition precedent to cultural development." 5 
Harbans Singh had termed this development as The resurrection of the 
past in handsome, glorified terms' through a favoured theme. We know 
that Bhai Vir Singh's favoured theme through his Novels was the Sikh 

3. J. S. Grewal, op. cit., p. 147. 

4. See Harbans Singh, 'The Age of Bhai Vir Singh', in the Journal of Religious Studies, 
op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

5. Ibid., p. 15. 
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struggle against the Mughals and Afghans during the 18th century. He 
called it as the Punjabi Renaissance. 

The Age of Bhai Vir Singh as described by Harbans Singh had an 
other distinguished feature. It was his method of selection of sources and a 
series of the years in Punjab past. Majority of his sources was comprised of 
the Christian Mission Books, Articles and Reports since 1842. First and last 
books used by him were published in 1 859 and 1 862, in London and Ludhiana, 
respectively. 6 Further he described how the following years were significant 
for Punjab history : 

1. ,1834 was the year John C. Lowrie did visit to Lahore to meet Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. The Maharaja had gifted Lowrie while returning, we know 
it how the Lahore Court had praised the Presbyterian Mission for the 
school in Ludhiana. 

2. 1837 was the moment when the British regime in India had abolished 
the Persian as its official language and it was in favour of English. 

3. The year 1849 saw the Punjab annexation by the War Policy of Lord, 
Dalhousie (1848-1856). 

4. By the year 1853 the Young Maharaja Dalip Singh had been converted 
to Christianity, and he had to leave India soon. We know that it was a 
major political step undertaken or tolerated by the Dalhousie regime 
and Punjab Administration under John Lawrence. 

5. In 1852, the Church of England had opened its branch in Amritsar. Soon 
a Mission school was opened in a building near the Darbar Sahib. This 
building was actually a Kotwali under the Sikh Rule i.e. before 1849. 

6. In 1855 and 1862, the Christian Missions were set up in Sialkot and 
Kapurthala, respectively. The Kapurthala Mission did enjoy the patronage 
of Sikh Chief of the Riyasat. 

Non-Sikh or the western scholars who did popularise the Sikh Studies 
in the U.S.A., Canada and England after 1984 had been N.G. Barrier, Paul R. 
Brass, W.H. McLeod and Doris R. Jakobsh. Jakobsh edited a book entitled as 
Sikhism and Women, and it was published in Oxford University Press, in India 
in 2010. 7 This book has an article, "The Novels of Bhai Vir Singh and the 
Imagination of Sikh Identity, Community and Nation". The article is by C. 
Christine Fair 8 and he had dealt with the English versions of the three Novels 

6. See Notes by Harbans Singh, Ibid. 

7. Doris R. Jakobsh, Sikhism and Women, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2010, 
pp. 115-133. 

See C. Christine Fair in Jakobsh, Ibid., pp. 126-127. 
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of the Bhai actually written in Punjabi between 1898 and 1927. The Novels 
were : 

1. Sundri (1898, 1899) 

2. Bijay Singh (Part-I and Part-II, 1900) 

3. Satwant Kaur (Part-I, 1900; Part-II, 1927) 

These three Novels have been translated into English and published 
as such in 1983, 1988 and 1987-88. In this context the year 1984 emerges as 
significant for the circulation of these English versions of the Novels due to 
the Khalistani Agitations and the Indian Army Action against the Golden 
Temple. We must notice that the Original Texts of these Novels in Punjabi did 
contain foot-notes by Vir Singh, by his later editors, and these Notes or 
Appendices stood for the historical touches or the events in the 1 8th century 
after the death of Guru Gobind Singh in 1708, and the execution of Banda 
Singh Bahadur in 1816 A.D. 

Before we see the ideological essence of the Novels as presented by 
Fair and Jakobsh it will be proper to see how had Kirpal Singh, and more so 
Sukhdev Singh Khara (1983) or Joginder Singh Rahi (1982) had presented 
Bhai Vir Singh and his Novels especially Sundri. 9 Precisely speaking Kirpal 
Singh had shown the 'Historical Significance' of first three novels of Bhai Vir 
Singh. He informed us how the Bhai was inspired by the writings of Rattan 
Singh Bhangu and Giani Gian Singh's Tawarikh Guru Khalsa. Kirpal Singh 
further advised his readers how the historical notes in Vir Singh's work can be 
understood? This could be done by going through the historical works of Ganda 
Singh, and the volume one of Punjab History written by Hari Ram Gupta. Will 
it be sufficient enough? Certainly not may be the answer and we shall refer to 
ijt later on. Before doing this it may be relevant to see the comments of Joginder 
Singh Rahi about the origin of Punjabi Novel. 10 

Rahi had considered Sundri Novel of Bhai Vir Singh as his as well as 
in Punjabi to be the first one. It did appear in 1898 A.D. at a time when the 
circumstances were ready for it in Punjab due to the following developments: 

(a) Growth of an Industrial Civilization 

(b) Functioning of the Printing-Presses 

9. Kirpal Singh in Bhai Vir Singh, edited by Ganda Singh and reprinted by P.U. Patiala 
in 1984, pp. 80-89. This article of Kirpal Singh was entitled as 'Historical Significance 
of Sundri, Bijay Singh and Satwant Kaur'. It was written in 1972. 

10. See Joginder Singh Rahi, Samman Te Samvadh (in Punjabi), Nanak Singh Pustak 
Mala, Amritsar, pp. 62-71. This article was written in 1982, and it refers to Sukhdev 
Singh Khara (p. 62). 
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(c) Flourishment of Newspaper Business 

(d) Sharpening of interest in the present day issues by the ruler and the 
ruled. 

(e) Emergence of an educated Middle Class bent upon liberating society 
front the conservative tendencies so that each individual could work as 
an independent being. 

Obviously all these developments were in fact the effects of British 
Imperialism. How did it influence Punjab during the 19th century was not 
important even if it came to Lahore or Amritsar by the Urdu or Bengali Novels. 
But surely the English Novel in England and the Christian Mission’s writings 
in India did influence Bhai Vir Singh. The writings may be Jayoterudhaya 
(1882) or Pilgrim Progress (1889). Such an impact upon Bhai Vir Singh was 
visible from a quality of his Novels whose heros and heroines had been named 
in accordance with their natural merits." One can easily guess as to why the 
Punjabi Novelists such as Bhai Vir Singh, Charan Singh and the Martyr Mohan 
Singh Vaid had their Novels in contact with the British Imperial system, and 
their response to this imperial interventions against their own defence at the 
cultural levels. In fact such a defence was made by these writers because of 
their concerns with the new challenges that had been created by the Religio- 
Communal conditions for them. How did this religio-communal response got 
shapped by the genre of Novel in Punjabi language is a vast and significant 
theme that must deserve greater attention. Rahi did examine the Punjabi 
Literature and the mode of criticism after the Independence of the country by 
identifying or placing symbols of or in critical approach, and the signs were 
directed against the colonial behaviour. For this very reason he found that the 
Novels of Bhai Vir Singh - even before 1947 - had a narrative aimed at 
confronting the enemy by their own Romantic Kathas. Rightly Sant Singh 
Sekhon had classified the Novels of Bhai Vir Singh as the ones that did 
constitute the Historical-Romantic portion of Punjabi Literature. 12 

It is time to turn to Sukhdev Singh Khara and his evaluation of the 
Novels of Bhai Vir Singh especially Sundri. Significantly Rahi and Khara 
belonged to a Department of Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar , and the 
two were used to exchange their views with each other. Rahi had acknowledged 
this commonness while tracing the genesis of Punjabi Novels through the 


11. Joginder Singh Rahi, op. cit., p. 63. 

12. Ibid., p. 161; 
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Ludhiana Mission's publication of 1882. 13 According to Khara, the Novel 

Sundri shows us the following features of the scene as depicted by the Novelist 

in 1898 : 

1 . Sundri and Satwant Kaur Novels had two ladies as their heroines. Even 
Bijay Singh Novel had a female character named Sheel Kaur. Sundri 
was actually Sursatti and so beautiful as if she was the moonlight meant 
to reduce the stars into dimming (p. 79). 

2. Besides the Sikh female characters in the Novels the young Hindu ladies 
were also beautiful. What about the Muslim women? The Novel was 
silent - it did not mention them otherwise (p. 80). 

3. The heroine Sundri was sorry to remark that the Sikh females did not 
participate in the Religious Wars or struggles. The Novelist did not want 
them to be mere fashionable wives or house-holders (p. 80). 

4. The Hindu Shastras regarded the women as the Shudras but unlike them 
Guru Granth Sahib and all the Sikh Gurus had conferred upon them the 
privilege of meditation through the Simran of Gurbani (p.81). 

5. Sundri declared that she happened to be a Lioness. She was not a coward 
woman but was free from greedy instincts. For this very reason she may 
be executed to death but she would not abdicate her religion (p. 81). 

6. Her life was actually meant for the service of the Khalsa and it was in 
fact her only hope or aspiration beyond her household past (p. 81). 

7. Through Sundri the Novelist had declared the Mughal regime as if it 
was based upon Injustice, Cruelty and full of Oppression. The Sikh 
struggle against this regime was an effort of the Khalsa to sectfre justice 
for the Hindus and the poor Muslims (p. 82). 

8. The Khalsa was opposed to the Mughals and Afghans not because tjrey 
were Muslims by their religion but it was because they as rulers were 
oppressing the ruled, betraying the innocents and imposing a heavy 
burden of land revenue or were executing the non-Muslims (p. 82). 

9. The Sikh confrontation with the Mughals was not a crime, for the Divine 
had conferred upon the Sikhs the capacity to emerge as the Rulers one 
day. 

10. Indeed the Khalsa Sikhs were the great liberators of India. They expected 
that they may acquire their Sovereignty by the force of their arms and 
swords. In fact they were not the political Fakirs or Sanyasies or 

13. See Sukhdev Singh Khara, 'Punjabi Novel Da Udhbhav Atte Bhai Vir Singh de 
Historical Novels', in Khoj Darpan, July 1983, (G.N.D.U. Amritsar), pp. 76-86. 
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Renouncers. In their defence they had chosen to take res^ in the jungles 
in order to survive in their struggle (pp. 82-83). 

The struggle continues and the Novel has an evolution for itself. 1 
have read it in its 42nd edition that came out in 2010 and this was in fact a 
13th reprint published by Bhai Vir Singh Sahit Sadan situated on the Bhai Vir 
Singh Marg, New Delhi. 14 The reprint has the Foreword by Dr. Jaswant Singh 
Nekki and an Appendix by Man Singh, an Advocate of Lahore High Court, 
written in June 1933. This Appendix no. 01 (pp. 120-138) uses two calendars 
to show the composition of the Novels. The calendar one is Nanak Shahi 429, 
the month is Bhadron (Bhadon). According to the calendar two it was the year 
of 1898 A.D. 

This Novel begins by a folk song which the old women were used to 
sing while they were thrashing or purifying the Rice for cooking. This Appendix 
shows that Bhai Vir Singh himself had explained as to why did he wrote it, 
and confessed that his Novel was nothing more than a document covering the 
News of Sundri and the conditions of the Khalsa (p.122). Man Singh writes 
that the Novel was first published by the Khalsa Samachar edited by Gyani 
Ditt Singh. Further as a manuscript the Novel was read by Bhai Vir Singh 
before Bhai Takhat Singh and the latter carried its copy to Ferozepur where it 
was analysed by Sardar Chanda Singh, the advocate. 15 It was in Ferzoepur 
that the song mentioned already was collected. Significantly in addition to 
Ferozepur the Novel refers to two more towns in the Malwa - these are Banur 
and Sirsa. Bhai Vir Singh had used Rattan Singh Bhangu's work Prachin Panth 
Parkash, but he had not downgraded the Sikhs of Malwa as it was done by 
Bhangu. Passing through the phase of Vadda Ghallughara the Singhs of Majha 
and Doaba rushed towards the Malwa and sought protection in its villages. 
Malwa here meant the barren or treeless Suba of Sirhind that was conquered 
by Banda Singh Bahadur. 

The reprinted Sundri Novel of 1933 refers to Karam Singh Historian 
famous for writing as we know his book on Banda Kaun Tha by 1920-21 but 
Bhai Vir Singh was silent about Banda. Even Harbans Singh did not mention 
Banda Bahadur while he wrote his article 'The Age of Bhai Vir Singh'. This 
Sikh scholar was silent about the imprisonment of Baba Ram Singh Kuka by 
the British in 1872. 


14. Bhai Sahib Bhai Vir Singh, Sundri (reprint), New Delhi, 2010, pp. 1-2+139. 

15. Ibid.,p. 126. 
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Before concluding it needs to be stressed that Harjot Oberoi have been 
influenced by Faucault, M. and his own writings were published by the Journal 
of Sikh Studies (Amritsar), The Panjab Past and Present, apd Studies in History, 
between 1980 and 1987. Rightly he has given some space to Attar Singh of 
Bhadour, and the Anjuman-i-Punjab. But like Harbans Singh, he also used the 
Khalsa Akhbar of 1886 and 1887 to trace the circumstances leading to the 
birth of Singh Sabha Movement. He had also dealt with the role of this 
Movement for the Sikh Historiography since 1872. In addition to his Ph.D. 
thesis entitled The Construction of Religious Boundaries' 6 written in 1994, 
we can reply upon Doris R. Jakobsh and C. Christine Fair to understand the 
Novels of Bhai Vir Sirigh by their English versions and reprints made between 
1983-87. Along with Fair, Gobind Singh Mansukhani, Ujagar Singh Bajwa, 
Devinder Singh Duggal and Sat Jiwan Singh Khalsa shall be other names 
associated with this project for translating Bhai Vir Singh. The translators had 
glorified the Novels and the Novelist to justify the Sikh demand for 
Independence or Self-Rule. 



16. Harjot Oberoi, The Construction of Religious Boundaries, Oxford, Delhi, 1997, 
pp. 30-35, 231 and 296-97. - 



DOMINANCE OF IMPERIALIST APPROACH 
AND PUNJAB 


Shiv Gajrani* 

To the happenings of 1857 several reactions could be noticed. To some 
it was a mutiny of the annoyed/hurt sepoys; to a yet good number, a 
revolutionary conspiracy which aimed at the restoration of native rule; to others 
it seemed most important event in loosing battle between the crescent and 
cross. Besides, a theory was propounded that this event was the consequence 
of a Russian intrigue designed to expand Russian influence in the regions of 
central and southern Asia. Some held that the event of 1 857 was, in fact inspired 
Brahmin attempts to restore their lost influence and position. Different 
explanations for this event were advanced either by those who had some vested 
interest and sought to shirk responsibility away from themselves, or by secular 
and religious schools of thought endeavouring to justify their viewpoint and 
convictions. For some time it could be used as an argument in support of 
almost anything told by anyone about the British rule in India. Those 
responsible and with vested interests attempted to lay the responsibility at the 
doors of the others by mutual accusations. 

The Evangelicals saw it as an inevitable consequence of the policy of 
debarring the Christians as well as Christianity from this country and as such 
a divine chastisement. The Irish, immediately, drew parallels between their 
country and that of the British rule in India. 1 They called it in revolutions 2 
comparing it with the “French Revolution and the American War of 
Independence." 3 The immediate reaction in the home country, however, was 

* Professor of History (Retd.), Punjabi University, Patiala. At present Senior Fellow, ICHR, 
New Delhi (Residential Address : 12, Malwa Enclave, Lane 3, Sular Road, Patiala- 
147001. 

1. The Nation, 1 8 ,h July, 8 lh August, 5 th and 26 th September, 10 lh , 17 Ih , 24" 1 and 31 s ' October, 
1857. 

2. Ibid. (Always this paper gave the news from India under the title : The Nation 
Revolution, and published articles and poems which described the outbreak of 1857 
in India as a revolution.) 

3. The Nation, 26 ,h September, 1857. 
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that the outbreak in India was simply a mutiny by the army. The first official 
news was received in London from India on 26 th June, 1857. The news 
specifically reported a military uprising. Obviously, the English reacted mildly 
as this was nothing extraordinary. There the British government decided not 
to be frightened and so did the Press. The Scotsman wrote editorially that 'the 
only probable result of this part of the affair will be putting an end to the mock 
court of the Moguls maintained at Delhi'. 4 The Times, in 4 th July issue, 
editorially chided the French newspaper Universe for attributing it to a general 
dislike of the English. 5 But the first delivery of the Indian mail alone brought 
twenty thousand letters about this event. No sooner did its news spread 
throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain, it looked more than a 
mere mutiny. 6 

The constant news of killing and massacre changed the public opinion 
about its nature. The seriousness of the situation obviously caused criticism 
of the British Indian administration both civil and military; the activities of 
the missionaries; and of blindfold territorial expansion as well. It was the 
criticism of the different bonds linking England with India that brought all the 
interested parties into the field in order to safeguard the justifiability of their 
own activities and put the blame on others before the public opinion could 
reach the boiling point. A large number of pamphlets and articles, statements 
and letters, speeches and sermons, works of poetry and fiction and tracks 
military, religious and political largely written anonymously, by officers and 
their wives, civilians and missionaries as well as enthusiasts in theology and 
aspirants in politics, started pouring in England. Public meetings began to be 
held on large scale; lectures were delivered and speeches made in an effort to 
mould the peoples' opinion in tune with their interest. The House of Commons 
began to debate on India. It was told in The Manchester Guardian that there 
was no room for any speech or thought of other or less urgent matters. The 
empire, the prestige and the honour of England were felt to be at stake. 7 In one 
way or the other, everyone tried to say or write something irrespective of his 
information or knowledge about India. Because the travel to India was quite 
costly, none of the newspapers and periodicals had a professional reporter 
stationed in India at the time of the outbreak in 1857. If mention was made in 
any newspaper, that was made by Indian Correspondent. It meant someone 

4. The Scotsman , 29 lh June and I s1 July, 1857. 

5. The Times, 4 lh July, 1 857. 

6. Hansard 2, C-XLVI, 1431-32, Illustrated London News, 18 lh July, 1857. 

7. The Manchester Guardian, 2 nd October, 1857. 
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belonging to one of the interests either missionaries, statesmen or something 
else. Naturally these reports were coloured by the interests and views of the 
reporters. Consequently the people in England got a distorted and misleading 
picture of the happenings in India. 

For a pretty long time the reporters reared the East India Company, 
lest they should excite the socio-religious prejudices of the Indians, or criticize 
the Indian policies of the East India Company in Great Britain. Hence, a 
restriction policy in respect of this was being followed. The representative of 
the Press was not permitted to meet the Court of Directors. Indeed, there was 
widespread ignorance about India as well as a general indifference. Such an 
apathy, however, was rudely destroyed by the outbreak of 1857. Besides, the 
interest in India grew with the interest in story mongering, concoctions and 
fabrications about India. The greatest pre-occupation with untruth about our 
country may be assessed from this observation of The Nation : 

"There is an atmosphere of untruth allover England. Lords 
lie and commoners lie, merchants lie and forge, banks and 
companies of all kinds are founded on lies (unlimited), the 
leading journal is the greatest liar in the world and the 
little journals try to lie as such as the great one. The war 
with India has given a powerful stimulus to the lie 
manufacturer and at the same increased the popular demand 
for the article." 8 

That there was sufficient room for fabrication and concoction is 
indicated by some of the widely circulated but unfounded rumours and tales 
as that of the rift between Lord Canning, the Governor-General of India and 
Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde), the newly appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of India; that of the cutting by a saw of Mrs. Farquhar while she was living in 
Europe; that of the passing of the pictures of Joti Prasad, a native Indian banker, 
for that or Nana Sahib, the hero of the Cawnpore massacre etc. It was in such 
an atmosphere of nervousness, tension, gossiping, fabrication, want of true 
knowledge of the Indians and, above all, racial superiority that the British 
attitudes towards the Indian mutinies were constituted. In addition to this the 
British administration in India tried not to look frightened. Such a policy was 
required to maintain the confidence of the European inhabitants for their own 
security, safety and to suppress the false news just to retain the wavering loyalty 
and confidence of the loyal Indians. As a consequence, there, what appears, to 


8. The Nation, 17 lh April, 1858. 
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have been a planned effort at suppressing the news or belittling the uprising. 
Lord Canning's government made effort to hold back the news of this event 
from the people of Calcutta until the following Thursday. Then, however, a 
rumour of the revolt did reach Calcutta on the 14 th . So The Harkaru published 
it in its issue of the 15 th . The Englishman was instructed, complained Henry 
Mead, to publish a contradiction of the statement published in The Harkaru . 9 
Canning was very alert, so he declined even Lord Elphinston's offer; the latter 
was the Governor of Bombay and he had offered to convey the news of this 
episode to London by sending a special steamer, then fortunately available at 
Bombay. 10 Canning did his best to control its news by gagging the Press both 
native and Anglo-Indian, in India. The shot, however, misfired. Instead of 
suppressing the news. Canning's act magnified this episode. Lord Palmerston's 
government was held largely responsible for this episode of 1857. The Tory 
Party as well as its Press began to attack and criticize the policies of the Whig 
party. Obviously, the Whig party and its Press began a mighty campaign of 
justifying their past policies. They time and again pleaded that the revolt in 
India was only a military mutiny. There was nothing to worry about. To 
safeguard their interests and also the future : the shareholders as well as the 
Directors of the East India Company made all out efforts to convince the people 
of Great Britain of the military character of this revolt. They feared that the 
news of popular dissatisfaction in India might compel the British to ask them 
to renounce their right to rule India. The clergymen and the missionaries began 
showing this event as an evidence of a divine punishment. The Evangelicals 
held the government of the East India Company responsible for all the trouble 
and unrest. 

On the other hand, several English considered the excessive missionary 
activities to be largely responsible for the upheaval in India. It was thought 
that the people of India had begun to identify the missionaries with the 
.Company's government. So the Indians' kit alarmed that it was the Company's 
government which wanted to impose Christianity on them by might. They 
even thought that the employment of missionaries was a means to that goal. 
The Company's government was so much convinced of the contribution of the 
missionaries in bringing the unrest and revolt by exciting the religious 

9. Henry Mead, The Sepoy Revolt : Its Causes and Its Consequences, London, 1858, 
pp. 79-80, 

10. E. H, Nolan, The Illustrated History of the British Empire in India and the East, from 
earliest times to the Suppression of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1859, Vol. II (Publisher and 
date not given), p. 719. This work is in two volumes. 
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prejudices in the people of India, that it applied censorship to the native as 
well as the Anglo-Indian Press. It even regarded suppressing The Friend of 
India, the main missionary newspaper." The Evangelicals also referred to the 
Muslim hostility towards the Christ followers. The political rivalry was added 
to the religious hatred. The Indian Muslims always felt ill at ease under the 
British rule. They wanted to restore their past position in India. They were 
reported to have been indulging in continuous conspiracies for the over throw 
of the British rule. The revolt of 1857, the missionaries held, was simply one 
more powerful outburst of the Muslim bigotry towards Christianity and the 
Christian rule. 

No doubt, the civilian and military servants of the Company were at 
loggerheads with each other over the nature of the mutiny of 1857. Because it 
was not at all in the interests of the military men to welcome the mutiny view; 
so the civilian servants had an equal dislike for calling it a revolution. The 
acceptance of either view involved the shouldering of responsibility, and 
implied admission of inefficiency and incompetency as well as the loss of 
prestige and position for the service. As a consequence both tried their best to 
hide the facts which could damage them. They simultaneously brought to light 
only those facts which could transfer all blame to the other party. To this end, 
the news and information was tailored to the general interest of the service. 
Among all these contending groups, the conservatives enjoyed a much 
comfortable position. This faction had outrightly advocated a policy of caution 
and slow advancement in India; quick transformations were as noxious to them 
as the thought of a revolution itself. To the conservatives maintenance of native 
rule in the princely states of India was definitely a source of strength to the 
British. It was so because it presented a favourable contrast between the 
repressive native despotism and enlightened British rule. 

Speedy social and educational transformations did not appeal much 
to them. They held that the Indian culture and civilization had much to offer; 
that its weaknesses-should be overcome slowly. Thus, they enjoyed an upper 
hand in forwarding their views on the subject of the mutiny. An air of confidence 
pervaded their utterances. Because they always opposed the liberal policies of 
the Whigs, they virtually stood in a position to the missionary crusade and had 
warned them of the serious results likely to follow in the wake of their laudable 
motives. Hence, they began to see the uprising through their past convictions. 
The conservatives calmly waited for a month. They heard to the 

11. G.D. Bearce, British Attitudes Towards India : 1784-1858, Oxford, 1961, p. 236. 
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pronouncements of the government. But finally they refused 'to put any faith 
in the version of the Whigs that the revolt was not a peoples' protest against 
the then government policies but only a military mutiny caused mainly by the 
introduction of the greased cartridges. Narrating it as a national war of 
independence, they predicted a prolonged struggle in India; they called for 
sufficient measures to meet the emergency. 

Measures like the calling up of the militia and rapid despatch of 
adequate reinforcements were suggested. The conservatives were immediately 
joined by the Irish nationalists, the Chartists, the Labour Press and the moralists 
of the British society. Though, at variance with the Tories on the future British 
policies towards. their Indian Empire, these three factions were one with 
Disraelis in narrating the revolt as a national revolt. Their persistence in this 
view; the fulfilment of their prediction of the prolongation of the struggle; the 
hardships which the British government of India had to face in crushing the 
revolt; the British government's earlier refusal to call the militia and its later 
decisions to alter the stands, the extraordinary large number of British troops 
sent to India and finally the abolition of the East India Company advanced a 
trend in public opinion to the Disraelian point of view. The first works in 
connection with this event were written in the background of the above 
reactions to the happening. So we are taking up the first phase of the imperialist 
approach which dominated till 1882. However, the same approach with certain 
modifications, continued up to 1907. During the first phase of 25 years there 
were many historians (mostly British officials) who wrote about the various 
aspects of the revolt of 1857, keeping in mind the British interest supreme. 
They did not pay heed to the factual position of the subject under review. 
Hence an attempt has been made to deal with some of the most significant 
works of this period, directly related to the revolt of 1 857. During this period 
many writers came forward to write about this event, therefore, this chapter 
will be lengthy. 



NAMDHARI MOVEMENT IN SEDITIOUS LITERATURE: 
PORTRAYAL AND UTILIZATION IN COLONIAL 

PUNJAB 

Navtej Singh * 

The national historiography on Freedom Struggle has paid lesser 
attention to the role of Punjab. Though annexation of the province by the 
British had proceeded by the two Anglo-Sikh Wars and was followed by the 
strong resistance under the leadership of Bhai Maharaj Singh. Recent research 
has also proved that despite the pro-British role of princely rulers during the 
revolt of 1857, people of Punjab rebelled in many places along with different 
army regiments posted in the province. 1 Furthermore, the Punjab presented 
continuous opposition to the imperial domination in the form of the Kuka or 
Namdhari movement, role of S. Ajit Singh and Madan Lai Dhingra, the Ghadr 
Uprising, the Babbar Akali Lehar, the Naujwan Bharat Sabha, the Kirti and 
Communist groupings along with its contribution to the Indian National Army. 2 

It may be noted that this participation brought out some interesting 
observations : one, that majority of these anti-British protests advocated use 
of violent means to achieve the targets; two, that their character was 
revolutionary; thirdly, that rural society's assistance is dominating; and lastly, 
that majority of the Sikhs remained active in comparison to the Hindu and 
Muslim participation. 3 

After the British occupation of Punjab, the Kuka or Namdhari 
movement was the first systematic opposition. Some scholars are of the opinion 
that it began in the year 1857; but its activities were noticed only during the 
1860's under the leadership of Baba Ram Singh. Initially, its focus was on the 

* Professor and Former Head, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. 

1. For detail, see Navtej Singh (ed.). Rethinking 1857 and The Punjab, Publication 
Bureau, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

2. Navtej Singh, Challenge To Imperial Hegemony : The Life Story of A Great Indian 
Patriot Udham Singh, Publication Bureau, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1998, 
p. XXVIV. 

Ibid., pp. 1-31. 
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social and religious reforms among the Sikhs with its emphasis on recitation 
of God's Name (Nam). Gradually, as the strength of the followers increased, 
its character also underwent transformation through the advocacy of the concept 
of non-cooperation, boycott and utilization of indigenous institutions. This 
provided a political challenge to the existing British authority. 4 

Activities of some of the Namdhari Sikhs gave opportunity to the 
British action and because of the recent events of 1 857 that their apprehensions 
about the Kuka's attacks in some places in Punjab increased. The administration 
adopted policy of repression by blowing from the cannons 66 Namdhari Sikhs 
in public, made arrests of the Namdharis, sentenced them long imprisonments 
and deportations. Baba Ram Singh was also sent to exile in Rangoon (Burma) 
along with some other prominent Subahs . 5 Yet the movement left its legacy 
for future protests in the form of: one, that people of Punjab could challenge 
the British supremacy; two, that they could sacrifice themselves to end British 
slavery; thirdly, that they were capable of adopting both strategies of non- 
cooperation and violence to eliminate foreign domination; fourthly, that they 
were capable of developing alliance with anti-British forces at the national 
and international level and lastly, that they were conscious of the legacy and 
heritage provided to them through history of the Sikh struggle and equally 
that they would be leaving behind legacy to the posterity. 

It is in this context that the paper has been focused on that how the 
image of the Namdhari Movement has been portrayed in the next anti-British 
protest movements in Punjab. That in what sense the leadership of these 
movements perceived activities, ideals and leadership of the Namdhari 
challenge. That to what extent the movement was taken as an inspiration of 
utilization as a role model of 'history'. That how did they viewed attitude of 
the British to this 'insurrection'? And lastly, their perceptions on its legacy to 
the succeeding generations. 

For analysis purpose, three movements have been taken for 
examination : The Ghadr Party, The Babbar Akali and The Naujwan Bharat 
Sabha under the leadership of Bhagat Singh. Interestingly, all these three 
movements adopted militant strategy for struggle. However, the perception of 
some other political and socio-religious-cum-economic movements along with 
the national protests remain beyond scope of this evaluation. 

4. Navtej Singh (ed.), Re-Exploring Baba Ram Singh' and Namdhari Movement, 
Publication Bureau, Punjabi University, Patiala, 2010, pp. 1-2. 

5. Ibid., pp. 2-3 and 91-98. 
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It has been observed that these movements engaged in propagation of 
their ideas and inspirational elements of 'history' through the medium of 
production of literatures, public meetings and speeches, posters, addresses 
during fairs and festivals etc. The genre of literary constructions included the 
newspapers, leaflets, pamphlets, posters and books. The contributors of these 
publications were much aware of not only the contemporary developments 
but equally conscious of the historical legacies, particularly the role models in 
Punjab 'history'. 6 Yet, a major portion of this literary construction was in the 
form of poetry or articles that has been utilised in this paper. 7 

The Ghadr Party (1913-16) with its headquarters at Stockton, San 
Francisco (USA) had the objective of ending British rule in India through 
armed struggle and to establish national democratic republic based on equality. 
The party aimed its programme on sedition of Indian troops; murder of loyal 
subjects artd officials; hoisting of revolutionary flag; breaking of jails; looting 
of treasures, Thanas, etc.; propagation of seditious literature; union with foreign 
enemies of the British; commission of dacoity; procuring of arms; manufacture 
of bombs; formation of secret societies; destruction of railways and telegraphs, 
and the recruitment of young men for revolutionary work. 8 The party began to 
publish a newspaper called the Ghadr from 1 November 1913 for propagation 
of their ideas and to raise the masses for rebellion. 9 

Besides the Ghadr, the party published important pamphlets including 
Ghadr-Di-Goonj (echoes of rebellion), llan-i-Jang (declaration of war). Nay a 
Zamana (New Age) and The Balance Sheet of British Rule in India. The 
Literature of Ghadr Party was both in poetry and articles. 10 It may be noted 
here that the Ghadr movement had basically inherited tribal peasant character 
and military mentality of a soldier. It also acceded to honour and revenge." 
Further, it drew inspiration from Sikh Gurus and Gurbani and also from 'history' 
with particular focus on the Sikh struggle and the early anti-imperial agitations 
or protests. 12 

6. See, Navtej Singh, "History' in Popular Movements : 'Use' Against the British", in 
The Punjab Past and Present, April, 2007; and Navtej Singh, '1857 And the Ghadr 
Party : Image and Utilization', in the book Rethinking 1857 and The Punjab. 

I. For detail, See Kesar Singh (ed.), Ghadr Lehar Di Kavita; Gurcharan Singh, Babbar 
Kav-Sangreh; and Ganda Singh, Seditious Literature in the Punjab etc. 

8. Navtej Singh, Challenge to Imperial Hegemony, pp. 14-15. 

9. Ibid., pp. 13-14. 

10. lbid.,,pp. 14-15. 

II. Kesar Singh (ed.), Ghadr Lehar Di Kavita, p. 47. 

12. Ibid., p. 48. 
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It may further be observed that the prominent Ghadr revolutionaries 
who contributed through poetry were : Bhai Bishan Singh, Kartar Singh Hundal 
(Akali), Baba Hari Singh Usman (Dukhia, Ghadr Da Sipahi), Kartar Singh 
Sarabha, Kesar Singh Thathgarh, Baba Visakha Singh, Moola Singh, Harnam 
Singh Tundilat and Sohan Lai Pathak . 13 Those who made contributions through 
articles; the prominent included : Baba Sohan Singh Bhakna, Bhai Parmanand 
and Baba Bhagat Singh Bilga who had commented upon the Namdhari 
Movement . 14 

Before examining image of the Namdhari movement, it is pertinent to 
define the word 'Seditious' : 'The act of inciting the discontent against the 
government by speech or writing. Seditious conduct is distinguished from 
treason in that sedition does not encompass overt acts of violence ....' 15 
Therefore, it is in this context, the revolutionary literature produced by such 
anti-imperial movements was considered as seditious in character. Also that 
by defending the rights of the 'natives' was termed by the Britishers as sedition 
and against the authority. 

For the sake of convenience the examination of Ghadr poetry 
constituted priority. A poet perceived the Namdhari movement as a great 
movement under the leadership of Bhai Ram Singh. He appreciated its 
preparedness to raise its banner of revolt against the British. But lamented 
acts of some loyalists, to the British among the Sikhs along with the activities 
of police that led to perpetuate slavery. There is condemnation of the both 
who merely for the sake of their selfish interests and greed betrayed the Kukas 
that resulted into failure of the rebellion on one side and the exile of Bhai 
Ram Singh on the other. Further, that a large number of men, women and 
children had to maJke sacrifices in a variety of ways . 16 


13. Ibid. 

14. See, Baba Sohan Singh Bhakna, Namdhari Movement; Bhai Permanand, Kukon Ki 
. Tehrik; and Bhagat Singh Bilga, 'Ghadr Party Te Kuka Lehar', in Satyug, 21 March - 

1 0 April 2002, New Delhi. 

15. American People's Encyclopaedia , New York, 1964, p. 424. 
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U'rfd bcT Hi ofH ?> fed 1 ", itelHV) djwri <J dl2 I 
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E#, >ira# of# trara 3#, tPBd" # jsg-wum 1 3# i 

## ; fdeHd'6 pr HVH ffc* W, &Uof feof UH# firuf, 14 1914, in 

Kesar Singh, op. cit., pp. 119-120. 
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The Ghadr poetry fomented people to hang the Britishers in public in 
order to take revenge of their ancestors who had been blown away from the 
cannons and that for the very fact that the British did not spare the brave 
Kukas. 17 There is also denunciation of the traitors of Namdhari movement and 
the people were reminded for their role resulting in the failure of the movement; 
and stressed not to forget this fact during the course of the Ghadr movement. 18 
The readers were awakened of the atrocities committed by the British on the 
Kukas in the form of hangings, tortures in life imprisonments of a large number 
of rebels. It was also stressed not to expect anything from the British who 
were savages in martyring the Kukas. 19 Because of the miserable plight under 
the British rule, there was felt the lack of presence of Baba Ram Singh time 
and again and the Kuka movement .had been compared to the revolt of 1 857. 20 ' 

There is emphasis on the preachings of Baba Ram Singh under whose 
leadership a large number of people became Kukas. At the same time it was 
stressed that the impact of British attitude resulted into imprisonments and 
deportations of children, women and men in different prisons including the 
Andaman. However, there was rejection of the behaviour of general public of 
Punjab who remained passive despite a large number of deaths of the Kukas. 21 

The second form of Ghadr literature commenting on the Namdhari 
movement constituted the prose written by (Baba) Bhagat Singh Bilga, (Baba) 
Sohan Singh Bhakna and (Bhai) Permanand. Bhagat Singh Bilga considered 


17. yf >*3lty shft dH Hfe t, H 7 # dt >ft feTj 7 3U* 3Td tl 

Erf ivh bit* sit ana ga $, at n fait ata af? t i 

SW : WjW, 1 JEW, 1916, in Kesar Singh, op. cit., p. 239. 

18. faf 1 add t# Uftbtf 7 ft, ft laid ft nailf any all 

a <5 odd 1 an-r frtur seal, fey urra ft natf ps 7 at i 

iy eft fta 7 an uraldf 7 t, afaw 7 um ft naff y«<s' all 
anrfjtur r$t alt, yna- aa? ft natf ana 7 ati 

tW HZf t f wemr fkwitz, 10 Htt 1916, in Kesar Singh, op. cit., p. 250. 

1 9 . as! tit tt$ 6“3 .s'nl'jf 7 t, att t fey 33a 7 ait yy 1 

fotH IrtH tl 7 yitt d'tt M, ftdl >Jfd t»?d HH 7 3lt dcT I 

■sld oifant 7 <VH at 3rt' ofld 7 , Df3f dU t dU fy 31 $ dfr I 

tfd : gg" ?>fu Sal, 20 Hdad, 1916, in Kesar Singh, op. cit., p. 265. 
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(ffdt Wfdt), ddddt-TFdy 1917, in Kesar Singh, op*cit., p.287. 
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the Kuka movement as the revolutionary heritage of the Ghadr Party. To the 
extent that its vice-president Baba Kesar Singh Thathgarh was a Namdhari 
before he migrated to the U.S.A. It was the influence of his personality that 
both Sohan Singh Bhakna and Jawala Singh (Baba) became Namdharis. He 
observed that freedom of the country and patriotism were the two major 
characteristics of the Kukas. 22 

'Kukon-ki-Tehrik' is part of Bhai Permanand’s book Tarikh Hind, 
written in 1915-16. He emphasised that the Kuka movement was an essential 
part of the 'history' of the Khalsa since it was an attempt to raise the Khalsa 
spirit under the leadership of (Baba) Ram Singh after defeat of the Khalsa 
during the Anglo-Sikh Wars. He also viewed that (Baba) Ram Singh was 
conscious of the decline of the Khalsa spirit both among the Sikhs and the 
Khalsa army. He stressed that it was the main task of the founder of Kuka 
movement to check the declining morale of the Khalsa and to rebuild it as a 
living force. He viewed that it was with this objective that (Baba) Ram Singh 
organized a Khalsa society and it was purely political. (Baba) Ram Singh also 
appointed Subahs to meet the challenge of British organizational structure. 23 

There is mention of formulating arrangement in the devise of 
establishing courts and postal system, prohibition of eating meat, taking 
undesired food and leaving its traces and its accumulation. To him, these 
measures were socialistic in pattern and one individual Kuka was equal to one 
lakh and a quarter. This resulted into increasing its strength through the 
participation of a large number of men, women and children. Permanand was 
conscious to the fact that this very strength led the followers to commit certain 
extremes; though (Baba) Ram Singh forbade them since he felt that the time 
was not ripe. There is comparison of .the hangings at Malerkotla to the 
crucifications of many Christs. He concluded that the repression by the British 
administration resulted in failure of this political movement of the Khalsa. 24 

Sohan Singh Bhakna claimed his participation in the Namdhari 
movement before he joined the Ghadr Party. He viewed that initial influence 
on Baba Ram Singh was of Baba Balak Singh of Hazro. He mentioned Baba 
Ram Singh's native village as Maujia Bhaini. He stressed that both socio- 
religious reform and hatredness for the British were the underlying forces of 

22. Bhagat Singh Bilga, 'Ghadr Party Te Kuka Lehar', in Satyug, 21 March-10 April, 
;2002, New Delhi, p. 38. (Itihasak Samaghri Ank). 

23. ' Bhai Permanand, 'Kukon-ki-Tehrik', extract taken from his book Tarikh Hind and 

published in Satyug, p. 48. 

24. Ibid., p. 49. 
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the movement. For the attainment of self rule (Swaraj) Baba Ram Singh began 
the non-cooperation and building of indigenous institutions. However, 
increasing strength of his followers and their activities provided opportunity 
to the British imperialism to repress the movement. Bhakna admired the spirit 
of hatredness in Baba Ram Singh towards the British that he did not like to 
surrender even during exile period. He emphasized that Baba Ram Singh was 
patriotic to the core. This basic characteristics of the movement, claimed 
Bhakna, he had inherited from Namdharis. 25 

Next anti-British movement that drew inspiration from the Namdhari 
movement is the 'Babbar Akali Lehar’. More radical section of the Akalis did 
not approve of the non-violent methodology of struggle and formed a separate 
organisation to meet the British challenge. 26 Following the Ghadr Party they 
decided to raise an open armed rebellion against the British and to physically 
eliminate the toadies. Kishan Singh Gargaj organised a band of people which 
terrorized oppressive officials. The object was to communicate their message 
of revolt to the people as well as the army. The Babbar Lehar consolidated the 
Ghadr mode of armed revolution. 27 

Prominent organizer of the Babbar Lehar was Kishan Singh Gargaj 
who wrote poetry emphasizing Sikh history, Sikh struggle, Sikh state, liberation 
of Gurdwaras and oppression of the British. Besides Gargaj, there were other 
Babbar revolutionaries who also composed vigorous and rebellious poetry and 
recited during public congregations. Among such Babbar writers were Sundar 
Singh Makhsuspuri, Karam Singh Daulatpur, Hari Singh Chela, Balwant Singh 
Dhamian, Wariam Singh Dhugga, Nand Singh Gharial, Babu Santa Singh and 
Harbans Singh of Sirhala Khurd. Period of the Babbar poetry is' from 1920-30 
and its literary production is limited. 28 

The Babbar literature utilised Namdhari movement with a request to 
Baba Ram Singh to reappear on the scene in order to awaken the Sikhs. It was 
observed that the Khalsa was not agitating against the British and a personality 
like Baba Ram Singh was needed to start a non-cooperation movement like 
the one had initiated. He was also seen as the great liberator against the British 
slavery and a dire necessity was felt for the presence of his personality because 

* 

25. Sohan Singh Bhakna (Baba), 'Namdhari Movement 1 , in The Satyug, pp. 36-37. 
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28. Gurcharan Singh (ed.), Babbar Kav Sangrah, Publication Bureau, Punjabi University, 
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of the prevailing situations of helplessness. He was also termed as the leader 
of the Sikhs. 29 ' ; 

There is regret at the failure of the non-cooperation movement that 
had resulted in the exile of Baba Ram Singh to Andeman (in fact, Rangoon). 30 
The Babbar literature criticized the British in martyring the Namdharis, who 
were mainly engaged in propagation of the Khalsa religion. 31 The judicial 
system instituted by Baba Ram Singh has been glorified for the local people 
in the villages decided their own disputes. 32 • 

The third movement to make utilization of the Namdhari movement 
as a source of inspiration for perpetuating the anti-imperial struggle is the 
Naujwan Bharat Sabha under the leadership of Sardar Bhagat Singh. It was 
founded in 1926 to mobilize the youth of Punjab in support of The Hindustan 
Republican Association. It may be noted here that though these anti-British 
protest movements in Punjab did not succeed against foreign imperialism but 
they did provide backdrop to the emergence of another armed revolutionary 
struggle led by Bhagat Singh, who was also an ardent admirer of Kartar Singh 
Sarabha. 33 

This revolutionary organisation along with The Hindustan Socialist 
Republican Association produced a number of publications including 
Maharathi, Kirti, Chand, Partap etc. But it was only Bhagat Singh who 

29. mu 7 tFH faur us 3*' ttr u?ra?>, 

Wl 

§h3t ^ Jo 3 aid p3W fHUj 7 , 

IT t HUblf % 3* <fl" tRT H'U 1 1 
Jjt fetT Udrf w, 

(T fWKddtSl tT3T fem mH 7 1 

(nut fc; poem by Kishan Singh Gargaj, in GargajAkali, 20 April 1922, Amritsar, 
in Gurcharan Singh (ed.), dp. cit., p. 21) 

30. mot t m fau 7 , 

UUU H^T) 7 Tft JOfitTO fat? , 

§W <# d/ifl fdpr?> fotH? poem by Kishan Singh Gargaj, in Gurcharan Singh, 
op. cit., p. 23) 
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(U’l? &T oT3 d'3, poem by Kishan Singh Chakarvarti, in Gurcharan Singh, op. 
cit., p. 25) 

32. fife 7 feu UST Wife, 
wn aut nti 

(Wp poem by Karam Singh, in Gurcharan Singh (ed.), op. cit., p.42) 

33. Navtej Singh, Challenge To Imperial Hegemony, p. 26. 
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commented upon the Namdhari movement and his views on the movement 
were first published in Maharathi in October 1928 under the name 'Vidrohi'. M 
Before proceeding to examine Bhagat Singh's understanding of the Namdhari 
movement, it is worthy to mention a remark : 'That maximum proximity to the 
truth and vastness of information are two main features of description of the 
Kuka movement written by Bhagat Singh.' 35 

Bhagat Singh uses the term 'Kuka' for Namdhari movement and 
characterized it as a 'revolutionary' through creation of political consciousness. 
He claimed that after the annexation of Punjab by the British, it was the first 
movement to generate political ripples. Though apparently, it appeared religious 
in complexion but a critical examination proved its political cast; similar to 
the Sikh history. Bhagat Singh identified reluctance of its recognition by the 
Sikh leadership because the followers of Baba Ram Singh called him 'Guru'. 
But Bhagat Singh was very critical of this attitude since he considered that the 
Kukas did not fight for salaries but for a particular cause. In fact, he viewed 
that Baba Ram Singh organised a class of the Khalsa. 36 

Bhagat Singh noted village Bhaini Raian as the birth place of the 
'founder' and called him 'Baba'. He observed that Baba Ram Singh emphasised 
on recitation of Nam but equally preached that Punjab must get its freedom 
from the 'Faranghi'. Baba Ram Singh also advocated non-cooperation and 
boycott of English courts, jobs, education, foreign goods, rails and telegraphs. 37 

Bhagat Singh noted Baba Ram Singh's concern for societal 
degradation. There is mention of one Swami Ram Das who visited Russia 
after 1857 and was in association with Baba Ram Singh. Bhagat Singh had 
clearly noticed apprehensions of the British administration who viewed the 
emerging strength of the Namdharis as potential challenge to their authority. 
Hence, it imposed restrictions on their activities. To counteract. Baba Ram 
Singh devised new strategy by appointing 22 Subahs who were assigned 
responsibility of organisation. This new dimension excited the followers. 38 

Bhagat Singh perceived murder of butchers or cow-killers and the 
sacrifices of the Kukas as an element of impetus to the movement. Protection 
of cows and establishment of Sikh state were the sole objectives of the Kukas. 


34. The Satyug, p. 14. 

35. Swaran Singh Sanehi, 'Shaheed Bhagat Singh On The Namdhari Movement', in Navtej 
Singh (ed.), Re-Exploring Baba Ram Singh And Namdhari Movement, p.173. 

36. Vidrohi, Raj Paltaun Di Pehli Koshish : Kuka Bagawat, in Satyug, p. 14. 

37. Ibid. 
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He puts onus of responsibility of inciting Kukas to attack Malerkotla on its 
ruler. Bhagat Singh observed secret planning of rebellion by the Kukas but 
incomplete preparation and hurry by followers damaged the progression. There 
is reasonable analysis of Baba Ram Singh's position in informing the 
administration of the activities of some Kukas because by doing so Baba Ram 
Singh desired to save rest of the movement for future outbreak. Bhagat Singh 
remarked that since Baba Ram Singh's strategy failed, he was accused . 39 

On the other, Bhagat Singh understood the British policy deeply in 
not arresting the Kukas despite prior information. Since their actions would 
provide opportunity to the British intervention to crush the campaign. Bhagat 
Singh also understood that the refusal of the Sikh Sardar of Malaud to advance 
promised help resulted into the attack of the Kukas. At the same time he 
provided impartial opinion that the cause of refusal could be the no personal 
communication from Baba Ram Singh. Bhagat Singh discerned tha.t the attack 
by Namdharis at Malaud and Malerkotla were considered by the British as 
'the commencement of an insurrection'. There is detail of Kukas' martyrdom at 
Malerkotla along with the narration of Cowan's beard episode along with 
deportation of Baba Ram Singh. Bhagat Singh was very conscious of criticism 
of Baba Ram Singh's leadership but justified his role by fixing responsibility 
of failure of the movement both on the few Kukas and the British authority . 40 

Thus, the foregoing analysis of the image of the Namdhari Movement 
in these three anti-imperial movements and its utilisation of the relevance^of 
the Kuka movement in their literature as a source of inspiration to perpetuate 
their struggle becomes self explanatory. That the Namdhari movement was 
utilized with the consciousness that it was the first anti-British patriotic 
movement in Punjab after its annexation by foreign power. It was viewed as a 
continuation of the Sikh tradition and its emergence was seen as similar to the 
evolution of the Sikh struggle in Punjab history. 

Baba Ram Singh was considered as a great leader both in terms of a 
social reformer and a revolutionary aiming at generating anti-British political 
awareness. He was also seen as the creator of new concept ofWganizational 
methodology of initiating non-cooperation, boycott, creation of indigenous 
institutions for tlie establishment of the Sikh rule. In other words, creating a 
system almost parallel to the British administration. His native place had been 
identified as 'Maujia Bhaini' and 'Bhaini Raian' and was addressed as 'Baba' 


39. Ibid . , p. 16. 

40. Ibid., p. 17. 
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or 'Bhai' but not 'Guru'. In fact there is realization of the controversy among 
the Sikhs related to the use of the term 'Guru'. Also the word 'Kuka' instead of 
'Namdhari' had been given preference. 

Further, these movements appreciated the efforts of Baba Ram Singh 
in strengthening the crusade against slavery. There is notice of different 
activities of the Kukas, their attacks on butchers and the chieftains resulting 
into the British intervention. Although both the British policy and the hasteness 
of few Kukas were considered as the underlying causes of failure of the 
challenge; yet there is admiration, appreciation and glorification of those brave 
Kukas who embraced death voluntarily. Their sacrifices had been compared 
to the death of Christ. 

Moreover, the personality of Baba Ram Singh had been perceived as 
very mature both in terms of his sensitivity to socio-religious degradation of 
the Sikhs and their slavery to the British. In other words, Baba Ram Singh 
becomes a legendary figure to challenge the British hegemony to the extent 
that he did not surrender to them even during the long period of his exile in 
Burma. In this way the image of the Namdhari movement has been carried 
further in memory and it became part of the utilization of historical process 
during future popular movements. It also became synonymous with patriotism 
and sacrifice in stimulating anti-imperial forces. In that sense, this process of 
perception and utilization establish direct relationship between ^history' and 
'future' through the medium of 'present'. Here lies the relevance of both the 
personality of Baba Ram Singh and the Namdhari movement for the posterity! 



THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE CONTROVERSY IN THE 
COLONIAL PUNJAB 


Darshan Singh Tatla* 

The paper seeks to highlight and understand the origin of language 
controversy in the colonial Punjab. During the 1880s as the British authorities 
formalised several policies for the instruction of western style education in 
Punjab, this event led to a vigorous debate among the Punjab elite. The 
immediate issue that the administration wanted to settle was about an 
appropriate language of literacy to be adopted by government schools. Although 
the choice was clear in most areas of Punjab where Punjabi was the common 
language of ordinary people. However, instead of choosing the shared spoken 
language Punjabi which most Punjabis used for daily communication, its elite 
were divided along religious traditions of the subcontinent. This meant Punjabi 
speaking Hindus argued to be taught in Hindi while Muslims contended Urdu 
as the most appropriate language of literacy. Only groups representing the 
numerically smallest Sikh community were left to support the claim of Punjabi 
not so much for its educational and linguistic merits or worth but more so by 
rather insulting and contemptuous attitude of Hindus and Muslims towards 
Punjabi — an attitude which they had no reason to believe among their fellow 
Punjabis until this issue brought out such a blatant prejudice among several 
Hindus and Muslim groups and organisations. 

As such, Punjab as a multi-ethnic society of the late nineteenth century 
provides an excellent case to examine Anderson's influential hypothesis 
regarding the emergence of linguistic identity and especially the importance 
of script as part of native nationalism. 1 He further sees the colonial rule 
endangering such modernity through the introduction of a Western language 
for natives while asking them to choose one or more of native languages for 
school education. Briefly, Anderson assumed that only on the introduction of 
written instruction in formal education, a particular language becomes a 
defining characteristic of newly educated elite. He has underlined the role of 

* Fellow, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Anderson, B., Imagined Communities : Reflections on the ■ Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism, London, Verso, 1983. 
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print media and formal education as crucial factors in understanding the 
emergence of ethnic consciousness and identity. He provides a wide range of 
case studies in colonial setting. Hence, this is particularly relevant hypothesis 
to test in the case of Punjab where formal education was introduced by colonial 
administration. As a reaction, its traditional elite started articulating group 
solidarity by appropriating differentiating cultural markers. Thus from a 
common language of a region, social groups could differentiate themselves 
through adopting a particular script for the same language or opt for another 
language altogether as vehicle for literacy. In this way, a particular script along 
with some other linguistic characteristics could become new icons of group 
solidarity and identity. In general, as a predominantly oral tradition succumbed 
to a written media, claims over languages became contested. For a commonly 
shared language, contest was usually over choice of scripts, the colonial contact 
also started a process of abandoning the shared and 'enchanted' world of folklore 
and common beliefs in favour of high religious tradition. 

Punjab seems to provide an ideal case of testing theories of linguistics 
affiliation and identity. First, the paper offers a brief history of western 
education in the colonial Punjab and how the government undertook 
educational reforms for which a commission was constituted to deliberate 
various issues. The evidence to this Commission on the issue of appropriate 
language to be taught in schools constitutes the main subject for this paper. 

Punjab came under the British rule in 1 849. Until then and indeed for 
the next twenty years, an indigenous system of education prevailed. This 
consisted of largely instruction in religious scriptures, music and indigenous 
medicine taught through seminaries run by various religious sects, sadhus and 
other pious men. Such philanthropic institutions owed their existence due to 
the patronage of princes and aristocrats. During the Sikh rule, considerable 
patronage was available for religious institutions due to the benevolence of its 
ruler, Ranj it Singh. 2 Several other Sikh chiefs had also endowed some 
institutions and patronised various artists, painters, granthis, pujaris, Sufis 
and other learned men. 

In 1849 the British rule replaced the Sikh kingdom and Punjab 
witnessed radical changes in terms of people's property rights, and then the 
crisis of 1 857 meant the British government formally ruled India. In the Punjab, 
administration first grappled with land settlement, and then it turned its 
attention to the educational system. For this purpose, a Commission was 
appointed by the government of India in 1882. Headed by Lord Hunter, it was 


2. Banga, Indu, Agrarian System of the Sikhs, Manohar, Delhi, 1978. 
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to report from various provinces on the current state of education and how 
best to proceed further. By then formal education was gradually emerging in 
various provinces, with Bengal having advanced much ahead of others. 
However, Punjab was comparatively late in establishing formal education, 
mainly due to its late entry into the Indian empire. The capital of the province, 
Lahore, opened its first western style school in 1867. 

Until 1880s, religious schools or traditional seminaries as these were 
called, were largely concerned with instruction in theology and religious 
scriptures 3 . The colonial rule initiated a new style of education, a formal school 
was theoretically opened to all young children of certain age. It was eventually 
to replace and undermine the seminary schools. Since it was a new experiment, 
British administrators were apprehensive about its impact and wanted to involve 
and gauge the public opinion and reaction. While administrators had various 
expectations and assumptions regarding its impact on indigenous population, 
views ranged from turning literate Indian into an 'Anglicised Englishman' to 
merely expanding the pool of 'Babus or clerks' for the lowest stratum of 
administration. By the 1880s almost every province had a dose of formal 
western education; it was felt necessary to review this experiment. 

Accordingly a Commission was instituted for a comprehensive review. 
The Commission's remit was very wide; to investigate the extent of formal 
education, financing of primary, secondary and higher education, its curriculum 
and better forms of administration, examination provisions and so on. The 
Commission had an all-India scope and was aimed to draw some general 
conclusions, although it produced reports for various provinces, its remit was 
also to see how various provinces had a semblance of common educational 
pattern. The Commission became known as Hunter Commission as the 
Commission was chaired by Lord W. W. Hunter. 

The Commission's members for Punjab were Lord W.W. Hunter who 
was assisted by Rev. W.R. Blackett, Mr. C. Pearson, Haji Ghulam Hassan and 
Mr. K. Deighton. 4 The Commission started its sittings in Lahore from the 
beginning of 1882 and for the next nine months it took evidence from experts 
calling on educational administrators, local organisations and general public 
to present their views and memoranda. The Commission had drafted a set of 

3. Mehta, H.R., A History of the Growth and Development of Western Education in 
Punjab: 1846-1887, Lahore, 1929; Leitner, G.W., History of Indigenous Education in 
the Punjab since annexation and in 1882, Lahore, 1885. 

4. Report of the Punjab Provincial Committee with evidence taken before the committee 
and memorials addressed to the Education Committee, Printed by the Superintendent 
of Government of India, Calcutta, 1884, p.602 [London, BL V/26/860/12], 
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nearly seventy questions ranging in its scope seeking wide opinions about 
primary, secondary to higher education, covering most aspects of educational 
provision, its administration, and quality of text books, system of government 
grants, efficiency of state run schools, teacher's pay and conditions. The 
Commission made a wide appeal to respond to these questions. 

Within this questionnaire, the Commission also enquired public view 
'on the use of suitable vernaculars' in government schools. This was question 
number eleven, it seemed innocent enough, couched in terms of administrative 
efficiency, but this was one question that elicited vigorous and heated response 
from many individuals and organisations, leading to much polarised views on 
the issue. The question was quite plain as it read; 

Is the vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of your 
province in the dialect of the people and if not, are the schools 
on that account less useful and popular? 

The response to this question forms a substantial portion of the 
Commission's proceedings. Social organisations of three communities of 
Punjab almost took directly opposite stands on the issue. This large evidence 
relating to the vernacular question can be conveniently divided into two main 
headings; [a] from individuals and [b] submission from organisations. Among 
the first, there is interesting contrast of evidence presented on this issue by 
English administrators and the indigenous elite discussed below. First we need 
to have a brief look at the linguistic map of the province in the late nineteenth 
century. 

The geography of Punjab enclosed a complex linguistic map, within 
its sheer size containing diverse population, many groups of people and 
languages. Its total area was 143,806 square miles, with total population of 
22,712,120 distributed among 52,870 villages or townships. The religious 
geography of Punjab according to 1881 census was as follows : 


Table 1 : Ethnic Composition of Punjab in 1861 


Religious Group 

Numbers 

Percentage 

Mohammedans 

10,525,150 

55.65 

Hindus 

7,130,528 

37.67 

Sikhs 

1,121,004 

5.942 

Buddhists and Jains 

38,690 

0.2 

Christians 

33,420 

0.2 

Others 

1,645 

0.001 

Total 

18,865,037 

100 
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On the eastern side, Delhi, Gurgaon, Karnal, Rohtak - mainly Hindi 
speaking areas; on the northern side, hilly areas' language varied from Pahari 
to Kashmiri. Some western areas had Pushtu as mother tongue. In the central 
spread of main districts of Punjab, Punjabi was the main language with several 
dialects, well-known among these dialects was Multani in the east and Lehnda 
in central areas. 

The evidence presented to the Commission by various organisations 
on the issue of language marks a turning point in the 'communal divide' in the 
province from the 1880s. The argument can be extended that it geared the 
province towards eventspf 1947 when the province was tragically partitioned. 
An embryonic volcano can be seen to gather in its menacing shape in the kind 
of arguments presented to the Hunter Commission. The proceedings of 
Commission were published and this paper draws on these submissions. As 
such these proceedings throw much light on how the new system of education 
became tied to ethno-religious divide in the province. 

Organisational response to Hunter Commission shows a concerted 
effort by community organisations to canvass a large number of people to 
submit evidence and arguments in favour of their respective stands. The 
evidence presented to the Commission can be conveniently divided into two 
major categories. First, testimonies of individuals who appeared before the 
Commission, among them were members of thejndigenous elite, princes and 
aristocrats; teachers and educationists; government officers including some 
clerks from translation departments, religious representatives and a number 
of English administrators and Christian missionaries. Written petitions were 
also sent by many individuals corroborating their personal testimony before 
the Commission. Second, representations came from various community 
organisations, the latter were essentially conscious mobilisation undertaken 
through the impetus of certain urban leaders. As the Commission went to work 
it was clear that on the language question, it had opened a very emotional and 
highly volatile subject. 

The Commission also saw a major mobilisation by various communities 
to impress the Commission regarding the language issue. As expected, Hindu 
organisations were the most articulate and numerous in rallying to the cause 
of Hindi. This was followed by small number of Sikh and Muslim organisations 
who propagated Punjabi and Urdu respectively. Mobilisation of Lahore based 
organisations was naturally greater than from any other city. As is well known 
Lahore was a predominantly a city of Arya Samaj domination with many leading 
Hindus holding trades and properties far excess than their numbers warranted. 
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[A] The Hindi Lobby 

The Arya Samajis of Lahore expectedly sent a thick memo putting 
many arguments for education reforms but its advocacy for Hindi and Sanskrit 
was top of this list. 5 The petition was signed by Sam Dass, president, Dwarka 
Dass as its secretary and on the question of language, its memorandum argued: 
The vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of the 
Punjab is not the dialect of the people. It is a foreign language, 
which is spdken neither by Mohammedans nor by Hindus. 

The vernacular of the people is Hindi beyond Sutlej, and a 
dialect of Hindi on the Punjab side of the river, whereas the 
language taught in the schools is Urdu 6 

The arguments of Punjab Brahmo Samaj were no less stringent. In its 
lengthy petition signed by N. Chandra Das of 6 July 1 882, the Samaj elaborated 
its advocacy of Hindi; it took exception to the use of Urdu in primary schools, 
arguing Hindi bhasha should replace it. But it also demolished the claim of 
Punjabis as an independent language before listing three distinct reasons why 
Hindi language is superior to Urdu; 

'Why we prefer Hindi to Punjabi is that in the first place, the 
latter is only a dialect of the former; secondly, Hindi being 
almost identical with easy Urdu, the change will require chiefly 
in the characters... The greatest advantage of the Deva Nagiri 
characters is that they can be learnt in such a short time that 
their use will not only save a great amount of expenditure on 
primary education....’ 7 

Conceding that 'Gurmukhi characters possess the same characteristics 
and advantages as the Deva Nagiri characters', but it argued, 'as the use of the 
former is confined to this province only, and here also to a small section of the 
people, while that of the latter is universal throughout the country, and as 
Hindi possesses a rich vernacular literature which can be availed of if 
instruction be given through the Deva Nagiri characters, we recommend the 
use of Deva Nagiri characters in educational books in preference to the 
Gurmukhi characters also.' 

Then petitions came from various organisations of districts, usually 
signed by> a leading person with his supporters. Thus, inhabitants of Jhang and 

5. Ibid., p. 471. 

6. Ibid 

1. Ibid, p. 492. 
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Maghiana in their petition to Hunter Commission 8 put forward long arguments 
against the use of Urdu in education. The petition was signed by 1,584 
inhabitants of Jhang and Maghiana, with identical memorial received from 
1,541 residents of Rewari in Gurgaon district, 624 residents of Domeli, Fort 
Rohtas, and Malot in Jhelum district, 9,000 residents of Amritsar, 2,033 
residents of Ludhiana, 641 residents of Hoshiarpur, 583 of Batala, 1,265 of 
Wazirabad and Sodra, 382 of Jalandhar, 850 of Sirsa, 4,825 residents of Delhi, 
3,287 of Rohtak, 900 of Vairowal, Fatehabad, Jullundur and Gondwal, 800 of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, 500 of Jhelum. Having disposed of Urdu's claim, it asked 
that Persian and Urdu should be substituted by the vernacular of the province. 
It asked in a dramatic way, 'the question which naturally arises out of this is : 
what is the vernacular of the Punjab?' It then tried to answer this as: 

....The language of Punjab is no doubt called Punjabi, but 
properly speaking, Punjabi is not the name of any one dialect 
spoken in any one part of the province but collectively of all 
the different dialects spoken in parts of it. This, of course 
shows, that Punjabi is not any one language which may be 
considered to be vernacular of the province, but it must be 
remembered that the different dialects of Punjab are not far 
removed each other and that they have a common parent 
language which is called Hindi. 

The memorandum further claimed that as 'a proof of this it may be 
stated that Hindi is understood more or less by all classes of the people 
throughout the province.' By the term Hindi, we do not mean that high-flown 
Hindi which is written and understood by literary men only, but we mean 
simple Hindi — the standard Hindi— which is neither the dialect of any 
particular locality, nor the diction of any Indian Johnson...... The petition 

concluded as : 

'Such are the incontestable facts ih proof of Hindi being the 
national language of the Punjab!' 

Not cpntent with such distortion of linguistic heritage of Punjab, the 
Hindi lobbyists continued in the same vein for several more pages. It contended 
that 'the dialects of the Punjab sound different from standard Hindi simply 
because of difference in pronunciation and in the inflections-the very reason 
which has made the dialects of the North Western provinces, though, all rightly 
included under the name Hindi appear different from one another.' It asked 


8. Ibid., pp. 532-33. 
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then a rhetorical question and answered the same as follows : 'What is called 
the Punjabi or Gurmukhi literature is nothing but a collection of Hindi books 
in the Gurmukhi characters. Surely, if Punjabi or Gurmukhi had been a language 
distinct from Hindi, its literature would not have consisted chiefly of a number 

of Hindi books in the Gurmukhi alphabet ' 

For the foregoing reasons, the memorandum argued that 'it cannot but 
be clear that the Punjab, like the North Western Provinces, has one common 
literary or standard language, of which the different dialects are mere local 
varieties, and that language is Hindi. It is through Hindi, therefore, that 
instruction should be given to the masses who, whether Hindu or 
Mohammedans understand that and no other language. The next question which 
has to be considered is the question of alphabet. The question here lies between 
the Deva Nagiri and the Gurmukhi characters. The sole claim of Gurmukhi is 
that it is the alphabet of the Sikhs, and that among the Hindus also it is known 
to some extent. But it cannot be said that Gurmukhi is more largely known 
than the Deva Nagiri in the Punjab. Firstly, Gurmukhi, after all, is only a 
modification of Deva Nagiri.' But script of Gurmukhi could not be accepted, 
according to Hindi lobbyist as: 

'Unfortunately, it is a modification for the worse, for it is 
neither, so legible nor as complete as Deva Nagiri .’ 9 
Among other disadvantages of Punjabi language were, it argued that, 
'Gurmukhi being confined to only to the Punjab, a Punjabi student who has 
been taught through the medium of that alphabet would only find by far the 
largest portion of Hindi literature, which, in the north western provinces and 
Oudh, Behar etc., is written in Deva Nagiri characters, a sealed book to him.' 
Thirdly, it argued that, 'a boy who would prosecute his studies in a high school 
or college would have to teach Deva Nagiri alphabet if he took up Sanskrit as 
his second language, without knowledge of which one could not become a 
thorough master of Hindi'. For these reasons, we humbly think the Deva Nagiri 
alphabet should be introduced in the primary and middle schools. The Deva 
Nagiri alphabet if introduced will not supplant the Gurmukhi, for it has no 
place in the schools now.... We have already seen that Mohammedan religious 
books are written in Punjabi for the masses. Thus, it asserted that '....Hindi 
and not Urdu is the lingua franca of India as stated before.' Quoting someone 
Dr. Rajendra Mitra who is said to have stated as; 
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'Hindi is by far the most important of all vernacular dialects 
of India.. .is the language of the most civilised portion of the 
Hindu race...' 

For the advocates of Hindi, the facts of India's linguistic diversity was 
neither an issue nor a matter of fact or verification. The memorandum asserted 

that even' Bengali is a form of Hindi, but so highly polished as to be called 

a distinct tongue....' and that 'it is extremely desirable that India should have a 
language understood in every part of it, and this is another reason why Hindi 
should be encouraged by being made the medium of popular instruction in the 
Punjab....' 10 

Then came a petition from inhabitants of Multan," seeking again 
upturn of Urdu by Hindi, here reasons are enumerated about the defects of 
Urdu as a language with observations that it is not the mother tongue of 
Punjabis. Hence school education should be in the local bhasha, but that bhasha 
although called Punjabi is surely Hindi.... 12 

Similarly, a memorandum from residents of Rupar 13 made a case for 
Hindi language as the medium of instruction. Arguing that Deva Nagiri 
characters are the best and 'most scientific characters that the world has ever 
produced' and none of the objections that apply to the Persian characters hold 
good with respect to the Deva Nagiri characters... The petition also provides a 
table for Indian languages wherein Hindi is shown to be spoken by 70 million 
as against other languages total of 74 million. Rather cunningly or cleverly 
without further discussion, the tables show Garwali, Kumauni, Nepali and 
Punjabi as part of Hindi quoting in support remarks of an English teacher, 'as 
considered by Mr.Beames to be a dialect of Hindi'... 14 Then follows an elaborate 
table of Punjab population divided into Hindus and Mohammedans for every 
district. Here again, Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains are lumped together under Hindus, 
accordingly 15 districts are seen to have majority of Hindus while 17 have 
Mohammedans. It goes on to argue that main reason for lack of progress of 
education in Punjab is due to inappropriate medium of instruction which is 
Urdu. That is chief reason why even Muslims have made no progress on literacy. 
Providing data from last census it says only 95,816 persons [males] can read 
and write from Mohammedan population of 5,639,845. While among Hindus 

10. Ibid., pp. 532-36. 

11. Ibid., p. 537. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Ibid., pp. 540-44. 

14. Ibid., p. 541. 
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this is 325,069 out of total 3,883,915, while only 35,976 Sikhs can do so 
among their population of 6,39,430. 

The memorandum then provides its recommendations for language 
teaching in primary, middle and high schools. For primary, a two-tiered system 
of instruction is suggested with Hindi and Punjabi medium schools. In the 
Hindi medium region, or in the Punjab proper, it suggests that in Hindi-medium 
schools, boys should begin their educational course in the primary schools 
with the Punjabi language taught through Deva Nagiri characters; and after a 
year or so, Hindi should be substituted for the Punjabi. In some schools, it 
might be found necessary for some sects who hold the Gurmukhi characters in 
special reverence, to allow them to read Punjabi through Gurmukhi characters 
along with Hindi through Deva Nagiri.... For the Middle and High Schools, of 
course, there is no mention of Punjabi at all, while attention is devoted to 
Urdu and Hindi as medium of instruction. With tables and such arguments the 
petitioners seem to have reached the limit and ask; 

...Is anything more required to prove that education among 
masses will not spread until the Deva Nagiri script and the 
real vernaculars of the country are adopted as media of 
instruction?... 15 

The petition was signed by Lakshman Singh and 210 others from 
Rawalpindy. Interestingly 43 clerks of Punjab Northern State Railway and 
residents of Lalamusa of Gujarat district sought to replace Urdu by Hindi, 
telling how after years of learning, they still have to struggle hard in learning 
'this alien language'. From Shahpur district, Lala Bhawani Das and 2000 others 
wrote for Hindi. Kangra residents led by Ganesh and Sanu with 200 others 
asked for Hindi. It rebutted Sikhs' claim for Punjabi as; 

'Sikhs may advocate the adoption of Gurmukhi but even their 
sacred book [the granth ] is written in pure Hindi, the characters 
alone being different....' 

From Hoshiarpur district, an advocate for Hindi was Purna Chand. 
From Hissar, Lala Ugra Sen with 4444 others sent a petition favouring Hindi. 
Lala Kishan Gopal led some 1000 other signatures from Gujranwala district 
arguing for the use of Hindi. Lala Thakur Das from Dera Ismail Khan with 
1550 others argued the case of Hindi with a long statement. One of the novel 
points made here was that Persian alphabet was altogether unsuited to printing 
in this age of the printing press and universal education, 'one such disadvantage 


- 15. Ibid., p. 545. 
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alone should be enough to see the doom of any alphabet....' A petition from 
Sialkot district was led by Pandit Hira Nand with 800 others again advocating 
the use of Hindi . While Gujarat Bhasha Pracharini Sabha led by Narayan Dass 
with 5506 others, advocated not only Hindi, but also emphasised Sanskrit. 
Ralla Ram with 92 others wrote from Rupar for Hindi, Gopal Chand from 
Lahore advocated Hindi and Commission noted identical petitions from 75 
Kaithal residents and another petition from 1000 residents of Gujranwala, all 
advocating the use of Hindi. Pandit Dayarama Varma supported by 4252 others 
sought to argue for Hindi and the Commission noted identical signed petitions 
from 400 residents of Khangah, 552 from Shujabad, 75 from Montgomery, 35 
from Multan. Delhi Literary Society sent detailed memorandum on all 70 odd 
questions, but its answer to vernacular was short. 

Then there were a number of individuals who testified for the use of 
Hindi. Pandit Bhagwan Das of Lahore made a passionate plea for Hindi. Then 
Lala Mul Raj advocated Hindi who as a teacher of several years advocated 
forcefully for the introduction of Hindi in schools. 

Sardar Dyal Singh, an influential aristocrat who traced his family 
origins to Ranjit Singh Sirdars and president of the Indian Association, Lahore 
was another witness to the Commission. As an educated man, his evidence 
consisted of brief sentences of succinct prose, he first summarised arguments 
of those favouring Urdu, followed by a far longer list in favour of Hindi. That 
Punjabi did not get even a mention from this aristocrat of supposedly Sikh 
connections was a befitting indictment of the kind of Sirdars nurtured at the 
Sikh court. But Dyal Singh's influence must have been considerable as the 
Commission while summing up arguments on the language question enlisted 
Dyal Singh's style of presentation as models of rational explanation and 
acknowledged his help while finding a way out of this hornet's dilemma. 

Dyal Singh's submission consisted of summaries of other peoples' 
views. First he summed up arguments in favour of Urdu in a neat numerical 
order as : 

1 . Th at it is the lingua franca of India. 

2. That it is susceptible of more vigorous growth, 

3. That it is, and has been, the vernacular for such a long time. 

4. That it, at least, is the language of the Mohammedans, who form more 
thiin half of the population of the Punjab. 

5. That it having been recognised so long, it would be inconvenient to 
abolish its use. 
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6. That it is the language of the newspapers. 

7. That it can be written easily and speedily. 

Then he went on to enumerate arguments against Urdu again in precise 
points, but his strictures were far more numerous; According to Dyal Singh 
arguments against Urdu were; 

1 . That it is not the vernacular of the people. 

2. That it is known only by the comparatively few people who study it. 

3. That the great majority of the people, to be able to understand it, must 
learn it. 

4. That even those who know it seldom converse in it among themselves. 

5. That among those well conversed in Persian and Arabic and Urdu, it is 
not used in friendly or domestic circles, and that even such persons cannot 
talk in it correctly for any length of time. 

6. That it is not the language of our passions or feelings. 

7. That even the Mohammedans themselves never use it, except in 
exceptional circumstances. 

8. That the majority of the Mohammedans of the Punjab being descendants 
from Hindu converts, having retained most of the usages, manners and 
customs of their Hindu forefathers, speak the same language as that 
used by the Hindus. 

9. That the Urdu borrows largely from foreign languages, while the Hindi 
has recourse to indigenous sources for improving itself. 

1 0. That Persian characters are defective, and do not represent all the sounds 
in use amongst us. 

It is noteworthy that Dyal Singh failed to mention even once the fate 
or role of the Punjabi language. As highly educated and influential man of 
Lahore, he was obviously playing on a larger canvas of Hindu revivalism and 
’national' consciousness being considered and adopted by many leading Hindus 
of the Punjab at that time. 16 
[b] The Urdu Lobby 

The Urdu lobbyists also consisted of several organisations and 
individuals. Among influential groups, the Anjuman-i-Punjab was a body of 
educated persons all attached to the Panjab University College. However, on 
the language issue, they were also split along the religious divide. The Sikhs 
among them advocated Punjabi language, the Hindus advanced the cause of 
Hindi and while Muslims sought the continuation of Urdu. Among its members, 


16. Ibid., pp. 194-95. 
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Gurmukh Singh presented a statement for Punjabi, Syed M. Hussain and Syed 
Amir Shah advocated Urdu, while Amar Nath and Ishar Parshad launched 
many arguments for the introduction of Hindi. 

Dr Rahim Khan stated that although Urdu is not the dialect of the 
country, still it is not on that account detrimental to the number of pupils; 'no 
complaints against Urdu have ever been heard from the public at large... In 
any part of the Punjab proper, no one understands Hindi except a few Brahmans. 
If instruction in primary schools were given in Punjabi, which certainly would 
be a great improvement and Urdu might be reasonably discarded.' But the 
Punjabi dialect is not so rich that books on advanced subjects can be translated 
into it without the aid of Persian and Arabic-vide the Director's annual report. 

This was followed by a long memorandum 17 from residents of Lahore 
in favour of Urdu, represented by Prabu Dyal, Nandra Singh and Mumtaz Ali 
with 3906 others advocated Urdu emphasising that they were representatives 
of Christians, Muslims and Hindus. They argued against the lobby of Lahore's 
Bengalis who have gathered many Hindu young men in Arya Samaj and Brahmo 
Samaj and who had undertaken a crusade against Urdu through The Tribune 
and a petty paper called 'Reformer'. The memorandum asserted that for these 
Hindus, the issue has become a religious war and the two papers have sown 'a 
great deal of mischief among inhabitants of the province.' Pointing that such 
mischief makers are some Bengalis who find it 

'natural in depreciating the Urdu language and the Persian 
character, as these cannot be learned so easily by them as the 
Hindi language and the Deva-Nagiri character and they are 
therefore, practically excluded from holding any important 
post in this province, where a knowledge of Urdu is imperative. 

These Bengalis, by appealing to the religious and national 
feelings of some young Hindus and by pointing out that Urdu 
and its present character are relics of those conquerors who 
were, in their estimation, oppressors for centuries, have been 
successful in gathering a party of young men around them 
who are chiefly the members of the local Arya Samaj and 
Brahmo Samajis, and do not in any sense represent the Hindu 
community. The Tribune and a petty little paper called the 
Reformer , the sole advocates of this agitation, are both 
conducted by Bengalis. 18 


17. Ibid., pp. 576-81 . 
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More arguments came against Hindi advocates via petitions from 
residents of Multan headed by Rahim Shah, president of the Urdu Society. It 
made many pleas on behalf of Urdu language. Another petition from Anjuman- 
i-Islamiya of Wazirabad and Musulmans and 'most of the Hindu residents' of 
that place was received in support of retaining Urdu as the language of 
instruction. They quoted testimonies of several English men as supporting 
their arguments. Thus, Lord Lawrence's early reference to Urdu as 'use of this 
tongue is rapidly spreading among all ranks, Urdu is becoming more than a 
lingua franca...' was cited in the petition. Similarly they quoted Sir Aitchison's 
reply to the Sikh National Association on 29 April 1882 at Lahore saying, ’I 
trust you will not think I undervalue Punjabi as the vehicle of daily instruction.... 
but there is only one newspaper in Punjabi, one in Hindi, one in Persian and 
30 in Urdu... 19 

Karnal district also sent a petition for Urdu, another one arrived from 
Gurdaspur by Anjuman Himayal led by Sayyid Barkat Ali Shah with 200 others. 
Similarly Anjuman-i-Akhwan-us-sufa from Gujarat led by Abdul Kasim 
advocated Urdu. Gujranwala district was led by Raza Ali favouring Urdu. 
From Daska, Sialkot, Daulat Ram was joined by Ahmad Ulla with 30 others 
who wrote in support of Urdu language. Their argument said : 

'When any Punjabi youth wishes to express excited feelings 
and dignified thoughts, he invokes Urdu for the loan of 
appropriate expressions.' 

From Amritsar, Zahur Shah wrote for Urdu, while from Hazara, 
Anjuman of Hazara led by Rajah Jahanand Khan Bahadur, Najaf Ali, Jalal- 
ud-din and 21 others advocated the continuation of Urdu. Majlis-i-Islamia, 
Lahore was represented by a fellow and argued for Urdu. Maulvi Fazal-ul- 

19. Ibid., p. 579. 

In 1901, total number of publications in the Punjab was 1478 of which 425 books 
were mainly of poetry and there were 409 religious treatises. The linguistic division 
of media is indicated below : 

Punjab Newspapers 1903 : Language-^ ise Breakdown : 


English 

31 

English-Urdu 

l 

Urdu 

164 

Hindi' 

6 

Gurmukhi 

7 

Total No. of Newspapers 

209 


Source : Imperial Gazette of India, Provincial News Punjab, Vol. 1, 1908, p.455. 
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Hasan, Head Master of Oriental College, Lahore was also called. Sardar 
Kanwar Bikarma Singh Bahadur Ahluwalia also attested that Urdu was not a 
dialect of the masses, but on that account it was not unnecessarily unpopular 
or not useful. 

[c] The Punjabi Lobby 

Punjabi lobby was the smallest in terms of organisations and 
individuals who presented arguments and memoranda toThe Commission. 
Among major organisations, the Singh Sabha of Lahore [also known as Sikh 
National Association] presented a memorandum to the Commission on 1 August 
1882. It argued on several ways for Punjabi and making clear the distinction 
between Hindi and Urdu on one hand, Hindi and Punjabi on the other. With 
the introduction of Urdu it said, the Sikhs, so to speak, are losing their strength 
[for it is a fact that a Sikh of the fine old type can with difficulty be found], no 
because they are now no more engaged in wars and battles, but because most 
of them, being ignorant and illiterate, contract habits of drinking and other 
vices. 20 They also supported Urdu-advocates of Lahore in seeing that the Hindi 
lobby was mainly fermented by Bengalis in Lahore. 

Now it is very well known, even to those persons who have 
made such application that Hindi is riot the language of the 
people. Hindi or Urdu is spoken in localities surrounding Delhi 
or in the North Western Provinces. Hindi and Urdu are one, 
so far as concerns their grammatical forms; but they differ in 
this; that Urdu has got more of Arabic or Persian words and is 
written in the Persian characters; whereas Hindi has got more, 
of Sanskrit words and is written in Deva-Nagiri characters. 

But the language of this country is different from them both, 
both grammatically and in the vocabulary of words. It is the 
language in which Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Turki and [now] 

English words are found, therefore Punjabi is a composite 
language. 21 

In practical terms, the advantage of Punjabi was that it is the easiest 
to learn. , 

'Punjabi characters are the simplest of all other characters to 
require fewer strokes than Deva-Nagiri'. 22 


20. Report of the Punjab Provincial Committee, op.cit., p. 564. 

21. Ibid., p.565. 

22. Ibid. p. 566. 
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The Sabha also presented a somewhat novel offer to Lord Hunter 
regarding his visit to Lahore. On behalf of the Sabha, it offered a Hunter prize 
to the Senate of Panjab University College to be awarded to the successful 
female candidate that has passed for the first time the Punjabi examination at 
Budhiwan grade. This petition was signed by Baba Khem Singh Bedi, Man 
Singh and Mian Singh and Gurmukh Singh. Sri Guru Singh Sabha 23 submitted 
a similar petition dated 8 July 1882, on the part of 'the Sikh nation', arguing in 
length about the need for Punjabi teaching. Then lambardars of Ludhiana 
district sent a brief memorandum [vernacular] regarding Punjabi teaching in 
schools. A similar petition was received from 66 residents of Gurdaspur seeking 
Punjabi as vernacular language of government schools. 

Then follows a brief two paragraph memorial [translated from 
vernacular] signed by 1005 inhabitants of Gujarat district in favour of Punjabi 
language in Gurmukhi in primary schools and Deva Nagiri in the Middle 
schools for the Sikh community in the Punjab. This memorial is followed then 
by another from Sat Sabha, Lahore, asking Punjabi to be made the medium of 
instruction. 

There were a few individuals who testified before the Commission on 
behalf of Punjabi language. The first was. Baba Khem Singh Bedi-a descendant 
of Guru Nanak's family, who put up a very able defence for the Punjabi 
language. As he was called as a witness, Bedi answered many questions of 
members with wit and precision and citing several humorous phrases from 
chaste Punjabi. He told the Commission members that the condition of the 
Punjabis is best summed up by the phrase; parks Farsi veche tel, ih dekho 
karmon he khel. He argued forcefully that the mother tongue should be the 
first language taught to children of the province which was acknowledged by 
all to be Punjabi. 

Sahib Singh Rai Bahadur of Delhi also observed that vernacular taught 
was not of the people and recommended that Gurmukhi and Hindi should be 
established, but failed how this can ever be done as long as Urdu remains the 
language of the court. Sardar Gurdyal Singh, an assistant commissioner, 
Hoshiarpur advocated Punjabi seeking it as a compulsory in elementary schools. 
This gentleman's arguments put Haji Ghulam Hasan, a member of the 
Commission in a buoyant mood to cross-examine him further. Almost irked, 
Hasan raised several queries rather revealingly; 


23. Ibid., pp. 563-66. 
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Q. What do you mean by Punjabi? 

Ans. I mean the language in the country. There are many dialects, but it is 
one language, which is understood everywhere, except where the 
language is Pushtu. That language is not Urdu; that is the language 
spoken in Lucknow and Delhi. 

Q. What is the literature of 'Punjabi'? 

Ans. It has a large number of books in Gurmukhi character and in almost all 
subjects. 

Q. Can you name a few in that language? 

Ans. I can provide a list if you wish so.... 

Q. Can't you remember a few titles? 

Ans. I can send a list of titles if the Commission wishes.... 

Sirdar Atar Singh C.I.E., Chief of Bhadour wrote in anger, protesting 
against Hindu organisations, in particular the Arya Samaj's advocacy of Hindi 
and their main assertion that Punjabi is not a language but a dialect of Hindi. 
Starting his argument, Atar Singh says that he has heard 'with greatest grief 
from some quarters that Punjabi is not a language... He was dismayed by them 
as : 

'Few self-conceited persons, having got some prejudice with 
their mother-tongue (Punjabi) and its simple characters, 
desired to introduce Hindi and Deva Nagiri in the Punjab. In 
order to do this, they got up a memorial signed by.about two 
thousand men consisting of shopkeepers, Babus etc., and sent 
it to the Education Commission.... But you know that the 
language proposed by them is nowhere spoken or even 
understood by a majority of persons in the province; for the 
language spoken is Punjabi, and the people that speak it are 
[in the British territory] about three times greater than those 

who use dialects such as Urdu, Multani etc It is indeed 

strange that while Hindi is nowhere spoken by any number of 
people [except few among the population] the originators of 
the memorial deem it their duty to put extra weight [for Urdu 
is already one] on the heads of the poor simple people who 
are inclined to learn their mother tongue more than other 

vernaculars It is undoubtedly true that people learn Urdu, 

not for they like it, but for they cannot see other source to get 
employment.... 
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Moreover, Attar Singh was also incensed by allegation that. Punjabi 
had no literature. He wrote, 

'it is evident that Punjabi is not destitute of literature or science, 
and if any man may want to satisfy himself of this, he may 
inspect my Bhaodour house library, where he can find that no 
less'than fifteen hundred of Punjabi books are lined up there. 

Even the fine art [music] is not wanting, for there are many 
books on musical science in Punjabi.... 

Saying that and as you might be aware, I am a stern advocate of 
Sanskrit, but argued that; 

'Thus you see Punjabi is the easiest, cheapest and surest mode 
of imparting elementary instruction to all sorts of people.... I 
have no prejudice for Hindi or Urdu but instead of that I want 
them a man may learn his mother tongue as well as other 
languages....' 

(d) Testimony of English Witnesses 

The opinion of English administrators, missionaries and others 
concerned with educational reforms form an interesting set of evidence. For 
them, in general, the language issue was not emotional one. In a sense, they 
were more objective in its assessment of language issue. 

B.H. Baden-Powell, C.S. Commissioner of the Lahore Division, 'this 
raises the difficult question, as far as their oral teaching, object lessons go, the 
language used would necessarily be the local varieties of Punjabi, which are 
everywhere used, and which vary from district to district. The chief point is 
the character to be used for writing and reading and the language of their 
reading books. This is rather 'a burning' question. Some say Urdu is the most 
generally useful; and there is no doubt that if we wish only to turn our class of 
patwaris and lambardars and other embryo servants this would be true... 
ultimately, I believe, nature will settle this, and that the various dialects must 
fuse into one... As regards the controversy Hindi-versus Urdu, the proposal to 
adopt the one language to the practical exclusion of the other.... with them it is 
national and a religious question. The Sikhs and Hindus think that their 
nationality and faith are undermined by Urdu which they regard as the badge 
of Mohammedanism. On such grounds, the discussion would be endless.... 
All in my opinion, there should be no compulsion.... allow each village to 
employ Hindi, or Gurmukhi or Urdu readers according to circumstances. 

Dr. G.W. Leitner LL.D. sent the longest memo to the Commission 
besides appearing as an expert witness to answer Commission members' 
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queries. 24 His remarks on the language are incisive and very insightful. In 
particular he exposed Hindus' advocacy of Hindi and arguments for the use of 
'Devnagiri alphabet for Gurmukhi, as nothing more than a mere subterfuge 
for introducing Hindi'. Moreover, he went on record to say, 

'As a rule where Hindus in the Punjab ask for Hindi, they 

mean Sanskrit'... At present, the advocates alike of Urdu, Hindi / 

and Punjabi speak on behalf of a people which have itself 

been fully consulted., the leaders of the 'Hindi movement; 

pursuer objects of the national, unification of Hindus 

throughout India, to which the introduction of the Devnagiri 

character is to be a step....' 

He thought employment of pundits to teach Sanskrit and Hindi to 
Hindus, and of bhais to teach Gurmukhi to Sikhs and of maulvis to teach 
Arabic to Mohammedans would be a satisfactory way of resolving this vexed 
issue. W.R.M. Holroyd appeared before the Commission as Director of Public 
Instruction and he was asked to provide a detailed report on the progress and 
affairs of Punjab education. This formed the basis of Commission's 
recommendations. He provided data and financial statements for each sector, 
primary, high and college education, comparing the number of students for 
each sector. He also provided data to compare educational attainment of Punjab 
and Bengal provinces as below : 

Comparison of Education Attainment in Punjab and Bengal 



M.A. 

B.A. 

Under-graduates 

Punjab 

9 

43 

893 

Bengal 

419 

1560 

25,227 


Later he was called again to rebut Dr. Leitner's charges which were 
largely directed at his submission. J. Sime, Principal of Government College, 

Lahore had his say on the language issue as Rev. F.H. Baring of Batala and 
Rev. K.C. Chatterjee also gave evidence. 

Miss M. Rose Greenfield provided substantial evidence on 2 June 1882 
when she laid down some cogent arguments for the teaching of Punjabi 
language. Taking example of Ludhiana villages of which she had considerable 
experience of schooling, she argued that much time is wasted by teachers / 

instructing in Urdu - a language which is un-familiar to children in primary 
schools. ...moreover; 


24. Ibid., p. 352. 
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'It must not be supposed that Punjabi is spoken in the villages 
only, that only Urdu is spoken and understood in the towns. 

Far from this being the case, all the lower classes, and the 
women of the higher, even including such foreigners as 
Kashmiris and Kabulis, use Punjabi as; the medium of 
interchange of thought. Even the Government servants who 
talk high-flown Urdu in court often leave it at their door of 
their own homes and resume the familiar colloquial '. 25 
She also recited evidence from her own, experience that 'neither of the 
languages taught in the government female schools in this district is the dialect 
of the people.' Both Urdu and Hindi are to thehj foreign tongues, though the 
latter has more affinity to Gurinukhi than the formeiti Citing reaction of the 
people in villages, they ask, 'are our daughters, to become munshis and do 
naukri, that they should learn Urdu?' 

She concluded by saying that : 

I strongly advocate therefore that in all village schools at least 
Gurmukhi should be taught first, in order to open the minds 
of the children, adding in the higher classes Urdu for 
Mohammedans and Hindi for the Hindus, and feel sure that 
pupils so taught will be more intelligent and make for more 
rapid progress than those instructed on any other plan... 

Miss Greenfield was also concerned about another aspect of school 
education in Punjab. She was worried by the message conveyed by the 
government books issued for Hindu girls; not only its print quality was poor, 
these contained many objectionable materials. Citing such passages, she 
highlighted how a particular passage tells Hindu girls; 'do not disobey their 
husbands', and instructs them 'to serve them'. Another passage tells Hindu 
girls, 'drinking the water of one's husband's feet has the same merit as 
pilgrimage and bathing...' was thought to be invitation to 'female serfdom' by 
Miss Greenfield — perhaps a case of misunderstanding the Hindu tradition by 
a Christian mind. 

Commission's Recommendations 

On the vital question of vernacular to be used in schools, the 
Commission's recommendation was cautionary. It asked the 'status quo' to be 
continued as far as language teaching was concerned. The Commission almost 
dodged the question by reproducing Sirdar Dyal Singh's testimony as a 


25. Ibid., p. 227. 
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summary of arguments of both sides saying it as a fair representation of all the 
memorials the Commission has received. It observed : 

Unfortunately the prejudices of both the patties have turned 
this language question into a religious one, and the most 
prominent subject of the day . 26 

These memorials show a wide gulf between the ideas of these parties 
of opinion but when the President visited Lahore, during which trip I 
accompanied him, and we heard personally all the parties, the difference did 
not seem to be so great as it seemed in the memorials.' 

Noting that there were more memorials for Hindi than Urdu, Dyal 
Singh underlined his argument as; 

It is also my duty to state that if Urdu should remain the Court 
Language of the Punjab it would prove injurious to the Hindu 
community to study Hindi or Gurmukhi; but be as it may, we 
should encourage the study of Hindi and Gurmukhi. 

Then the Commission cited an extract where Dyal Singh had cited the 
report of the Indian Association of Lahore in favour of Hindi, 'as unquestionably 
true one.' The opinion of the Indian Association, it quoted read as; 

It will be obvious from the above that what we have 
recommended regarding the adoption of Hindi as the fittest 
language for the primary schools depends upon its being also 
adopted as the Court language by the Government. If the 
Language is Urdu, primary education must perforce be 
imparted in Urdu. 

However, the Commission left the question alone saying, 

In such a state of affair, nothing can be done but what I have 
cited above. I don't think it is the duty of the Commission to 
decide what should be the Court language of a province; it is 
to be decided by the local Government; therefore, I don't think 
it is necessary to give any opinion as to what language and 
character would be most suitable . 27 

In practical terms, this meant Urdu was to continue as the medium of 
instruction with some 'vague recognition' of Punjabi and Hindi in particular 
regions of the province. While the Commission made a number of proposals 
in other aspects of education in the province, its conclusion regarding language 
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issue was that it was 'fraught with worrying aspects of 'Hindu and Sikh and 
Muslim nationalism!' 

With the introduction of formal schooling by the colonial 
administration in the Punjab, the medium of instruction issue arose as a new 
question and it immediately acquired the status of a major socio-linguistic 
controversy leading to much heated debate. Until then, most Punjabis, by and 
large, had shared Punjabi as a common medium of oral exchange among 
themselves. As the issue was forced by the colonial initiative to reform 
traditional education, the new cultural menu offered particular social groups, 
who had differentiating characteristics in terms of religious affiliation, to start 
claiming another distinction of group identity. The new factor was specific 
language as a marker of group identity and affiliation. In this sense, Anderson's 
hypothesis regarding linguistic identity and nascent form of nationalism finds 
ample endorsement from the colonial Punjab. 

Conventional wisdom in Indian historiography has generally blamed 
the 'communal divide' to the role of the colonial state. It is alleged that the 
colonial state deliberately fermented ethnic division among the ruled, be it 
religion or the language and indeed other instruments it had at its disposal. As 
far as the linguistic affiliation in Punjab, this hypothesis finds little support; 
all one can confidently state is that the origins of language controversy lay in 
the education reforms undertaken by the government of India — as part of state's 
modernisation endeavours. The role of the state, in this case was neither 
deliberate nor manipulative, if anything, the state authorities were at pains to 
steer clear of controversial implications arising due to introduction of formal 
education even when it was clear that facts were being distorted by partisan 
advocates. 

Thus a people who were hitherto defined separately only by their 
religious heritage, became further differentiated by another factor; the language 
and its associated script. For Hindus, the Hindi language, for Muslims, Urdu 
language acquired symbols of ethnic identity, meanwhile the status of Punjabi 
crumbled by this modernisation process. One could say, in a sense, Punjabi 
was almost made destitute to be supported rather half-heartedly by the Sikhs. 
With a particular language becoming a medium of education, Urdu in the 
Punjab case, other groups felt the force of discrimination and started making 
demands to be given equal status in the form of public space generated by 
colonial educational policies especially in terms of jobs. Thus new organisations 
which had only years earlier had sprung up to defend their faith from missionary 
propaganda now turned upon each other to petition for a specific language. 
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The irony and a historic tragedy as it proved to be later in 1947, was 
that two largest communities of Punjab, Muslims and Hindus found fit to 
canvass against a shared language, Punjabi, thus putting onus on the Sikh 
elite to propagate what should have been a common endeavour. As a crucial 
cultural bond of common language was gradually broken up, this led eventually 
to far more narrow self-definitions of Punjabis with a new barrier of language 
affiliation. 

The paradox was that such canvassing was not based upon social 
reality. Many advocates of Hindi and Urdu knew that they were making a very 
contentious, almost a false claim; and in this they found no contradiction while 
twisting data, logic and statements to substantiate their respective petitions. 
What seemed to inspire them was a keen sense of consolidation with their 
own group as against the 'other'. The evidence before the Commission also 
suggests that it was the Hindu elite who were most aggressive champions of 
Hindi language — they organised petitions on a massive scale; with much 
disparaging and unwarranted observations on Punjabi as also on Urdu language. 
The kind of arguments used by many Hindu organisations to demolish or 
dismiss claims of Urdu and Punjabi surely sowed the seeds of communal 
discord which became a factor of tragic consequences as the colonial rule 
ended with the partition of Punjab in 1947. The shadow of 1 880s continued to 
lurk even further in the post-colonial Indian Punjab. As the demand for a 
Punjabi speaking state was put forward by Shiromani Akali Dal in the 1950s 
echoes of such old arguments were resurrected. 



‘UNCLEAN’ ARTISANS OF COLONIAL PUNJAB 


Gopal Parshad* 

Artisans have played a vital role in the economy of India since time 
immemorial. They belonged to lower castes in Hindu social order like Sunars, 
Tarkhans, Lohars, Kumhars, Chamars etc. They followed their hereditary 
occupations in which the son of an artisan followed the foot steps of his father 
and became a skilled artisan in that very traditional work in a very short period. 
Most of the artisans lived in the countryside, where they worked under 
interdependence system ( sepidari or jajmani system). They helped zamindars 
in agricultural works like cultivating, watering, weeding and manuring their 
fields. Apart from this, they manufactured agricultural implements, clothes, 
sugar, oil and the articles of wood, metal, leather and clay to fulfil the local 
demands. In other words, without their help, no activity relating to economic 
development could be possible especially in villages. But during the colonial 
rule, handicraft industry tended to decline. Resultantly, artisans changed their 
traditional occupations and moved to take up other occupations. 

Disintegration of handicraft industries and decline of the position of 
the artisans in different parts of India during the colonial rule have been 
seriously probed in the last few decades. But no comprehensive study dealing 
with unclean (untouchable) artisans in colonial Punjab has so far been 
undertaken. True, there is substance in the view expressed by some historians 
that import of foreign goods destroyed the artisans. But it never means that no 
efforts were made to improve the position of the artisans. It is in this context 
that this paper is being presented to assess the technological change and survival 
of unclean artisans in colonial Punjab. 

After the establishment of colonial rule in Punjab in 1849, the artisans 
of handicraft industry were badly affected by the economic policies of the 
British, which aimed at importing foreign goods in Punjab. Some historians 
call it disintegration or de- industrialization of handicraft industries. R. C. Dutt 
argues: “the innovation of power-loom in Europe completed the decline of 

* Associate Professor, Department of History, University College, Kcrukshetra 
University, Kurukshetra. 
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Indian industries Similar argument can be found in the work of Dada 

Bhai Naoroji and some other nationalist and Marxist historians. But Tirthankar 
Roy does not agree with these arguments. He says that regular census, which 
started from 1881, showed that there was partially no decline in the number of 
artisans engaged in handicraft industries. 1 2 American scholar Morris D. Morris, 
however, argues that de-industrialization itself was a myth. He pleads that 
handicraft industries survived because total market for hand made goods 
expanded in nineteenth century India. 3 Actually, the artisans all over the country 
were not victimized by the process of de-industrialization. In fact, foreign 
goods did not as much affect the artisans of colonial Punjab as it did in the 
other parts of the country like Bombay, Madras, Ahamdabad etc. At these 
centres, Railways and modem industries developed earlier than those in Punjab. 
Moreover, local demand of hand-made articles continued increasing during 
colonial period. 

Socially, artisans of Punjab were divided into two groups - (i) clean 
artisans in which Sunars, Tarkhans, Kumhars and Julahas were included and 
(ii) unclean artisans in which Chamars and Mochis were included. Formerly, 
they were known as untouchables because their presence was considered to 
be so polluting that any physical contact with them was to be avoided at all 
costs. Unclean artisans like Chamars and Mochis belonged to Hindu, Sikh 
and Muslim communities. The Chamars constituted the single largest caste 
among the artisans constituting 24 per cent of their total population. 4 5 The 
name of Chamar is derived from the Sanskrit word ‘ Charmakara ’ which means 
dealing with hides. s They were generally dark in complexion and were almost 
certainly of indigenous origin though here again their numbers had perhaps 
been swollen by members of other-and higher castes who had fallen or been 
degraded. The people said: “Do not cross the ferry with a black Brahman or a 
fair Chamar”, one being as unusual as the other. 6 Besides, the word Mochi is 

1. R. C. Dutt, The Economic History of India, Vol. I (Two Volumes Bound in one), Low 
Price Publication, New Delhi, 1990, reprint, p. vii. 

2. Tirthankar Roy, The Economic History of India 1857-1947 , Oxford University Press, 
New Delhi, 2000, pp. 125-26. 

3. Morris D. Morris, “Towards A Reinterpretation ofNineteenth Century Indian Economic 
History”, in Journal of Economic History, Vol. XXXIII, No. 4 (December 1963), pp. 
606-618. 

4. Harish C. Sharma, Artisans of the Punjab: A Study of Social Change in Historical 
Perspective 1849-1947, Manohar, Deihi, 1996, p. 27. 

5. Denzil Ibbetson, Punjab Castes, B. R. Publishing Corporation, Delhi, 1974 (First 
Published 1916), p. 297. 

6. n Ibid. 
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properly the name of an occupation and signifies the worker in tanned leather 
as distinguished from the tanner. During the colonial period, the Mochi not 
only made leather articles, but he alone grained leather and gave it a surface 
colour or stain, as distinguished from a colour dyed throughout. Most of Mochis 
belonged to Musalman community. These Unclean artisans were divided into 
various sub-castes such as Jatia, Raidasi, Chandar, Chauhan, Chamar, Golia, 
Bhatti, Maahmi, Phundwah, Jal, Batoi, Badhan, Sindhu, Hir, Bains, Ghameri, 
Ramdasia, Bhuti, Kathana . 7 

Chamars and Mochis lived in every village as well as every town of 
the colonial Punjab. They tanned leather as well as manufactured shoes, tongs 
of the carts and whips and other leather works. Moreover, in southern and 
eastern parts of the Punjab they also performed the duties of coolies as often 
as agricultural labourers . 8 They usually took the hides of all dead cattle and 
the flesh of all cloven-footed animals, that of such as did not divide the hoot' 
going to Chuhras. 

In the countryside, unclean artisans also worked under ‘Sepi’ or 
‘ Jajmani ’ system . 9 This system of interdependence in which each family of 
these artisans was attached to agriculturist families to whom they served and 
furnished certain articles as well as services according to their occupational 
calling. Under this arrangement the artisans were called Sepidars. In fact, they 
had fixed duties and remunerations. For extra work they were paid separately . 10 
Sometimes, especially, Chamars had to perform ‘ begaar ’ (work without wage) 
such work as cutting grass, carrying wood bundles, acting as watchmen and 
the like; and they plastered houses with mud of their ‘ jajmans ’ ‘whenever 


7. Ibid., p. 301. 

8-. Gopal Parshad, Industrial Development in Northern India: A Study of Delhi, Punjab 
and Haryana, 1858-1914 , National Book Organisation, Delhi, 2007, 
p. 170; Himadri Banerjee, “The Kamins of the Punjab (1849 - 1901)”, in The Panjab 
Past and Present, Vol. XI, No. 2, October, 1977, pp. 287-311. 

9' The word Jajmani originally referred to the client for whom the Brahmin priest 
performed rituals. It is now generally used to refer to the patron or the recipient of 
specialized services, It is also mutual obligations for work and payments between 
land owners and artisans. See, William H. Wiser, The Hindu Jajmani System, Lucknow 
Publishing House, Lucknow, 1958 (First published 1936), p. XXII; H.C. Sharma. 
Artisans of the Punjab, p. 28; Peter Mayer, ‘Inventing village Tradition: The Late 
1 9th Century Origin of the North Indian Jajmani’, in Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 27. 
No. 2, 1993, pp. 357-395. 

10. Harish C. Sharma, Artisans of the Punjab, pp. 28-29. 
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necessary . 11 

The remunerations of rural artisans varied from place to place which 
was determined by local traditions. Their payments were made in cash or kind 
as a fixed share of the harvest. The remuneration of Chamars and Mochis was 
half than that of pure artisans like Tarkhans, Lohars and Kumhars . 12 Generally, 
the remuneration of Tarkhans, Lohars and Kumhars was almost at the same 
rate. They received one sheaf ( bhari ) of corn weighing about a maund and six 
seers of grain at the rate of per plough at the time of harvest. However, in 
well-irrigated areas Tarkhans received higher rates of wage than the Lohars . 13 
They were also entitled to the first plucking of one day cotton from the field at 
harvest, a privilege usually given to Lohars only when the former had completed 
it. In addition, Lohars received two earthen pitchers of sugar-cane juice daily 
when they were employed for making the boiling pan. They also received 
about two seer gur (raw sugar) during the period the sugarcane press was in 
operation. They also received a bundle from each crop for manufacturing a 
datri (reaping hook ). 14 Besides, in Jalandhar district the Chamar artisan was 
remunerated by being given one-fortieth seer out of every maund of production, 
while in Montgomery he received two maunds of grain per well each year, 
one topa per head at each harvest, one day’s cotton plucking during the 
session . 15 In hilly areas, in return for his services, zamindars allowed him to 
take kamila dye from kamal tree free of cost . 16 In south-east Punjab region 
(present Haryana) Chamars and Mochis received a share of harvest. Sometimes 
they were paid in cash along with tobacco and some food for their family 
according to the position of the zamindars for whom he worked. The Chamar 
had to supply tagri and paunchhi at the time of birth of his Jajman's son. For 
this he received some corn and sometimes cash also . 17 It is important to mention 

1 1 . Oscar Lewis, Village-Life in Northern India, Illinois University Press, Urbana, 1 958, 
pp. 57-59. 

12. J.A. Grant, Monograph on the Leather Industries of the Punjab, 1891-92, Civil and 
Military Gazette Press, Lahore, 1893, pp. 4-5; Himadri Banerjee, “The Kamins of the 
Punjab (1849- 1901)”, pp. 287-311. 

13. J.P. Fagan, Final Report of the Revision of Settlement of Montgomery District 1892- 
1899, Civil and Military Gazette Press, Lahore, 1899, p. 30. 

1 4. Harish C. Sharma, Artisans of the Punjab, pp. 31-32; District Gazetteer of Montgomery 
1883-84, p. 84. 

15. Himadri Banerjee, “The Kamins of the Punjab (1 849 - 1901)”, pp. 287-311. 

1 6. Ibid. 

1 7. Chattar Singh, Social and Economic Change in Haryana, National Book Organisation, 
New Delhi, 2004, pp. 45-46; Settlement Report of Rohtak District, 1873-79, pp. 64- 
65; Settlement Report of Gurgaon District, 1882, pp. 30-32. 
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here that the dues of the artisans under ‘ sepi ’ system were deducted from the 
produce before making any other payment. The deduction varied from 10 to 
16 percent of the total produce. 18 

The artisans in towns and cities were more rational and closely 
organized. They were free from ‘sepidari’ arrangements. In urban areas, some 
Chamars and Mochis manufactured articles in their specialized trade according 
/ to the demands of their customers. They used their own tools and raw materials. 

They were paid in cash for their work. The artisans who worked in shops and 
small workshops and factories were paid daily wages. Sometimes the raw 
materials and tools were provided by the employers to the artisans. They were 
very skilled in their professions. 19 There were 2500 leather artisans, mainly 
Chamars in Delhi, who catered chiefly for local needs. Lahore followed with 
1000 shoemakers and Amritsar with 400 shoemakers. They manufactured 
county shoes. An ordinary worker was said to earn from eight annas to a rupee 
per day in Delhi and Lahore, and from six to twelve annas in Multan, but 
these figures included the wage of his womenfolk, who helped him very 
materially in embroidering and otherwise finishing his goods. 20 

In fact, country shoe industry had no bright future because of increasing 
demand of European style shoes. Most of this new demand was fulfilled by 
Kanpur. However, small factories working with imported leather were springing 
up in every big town. Lahore had 40 shops of European style shoes, while 
Delhi and Ludhiana had 1 5 and 7 respectively. A colony of Hindustani Chamars 
was in Karnal which export shoes all over Punjab and the Frontier Province. 21 
A good number of workshops of shoes and other articles were established in 
Multan, Amritsar, Sialkot, Rawalpindi, Jalandhar, Delhi etc. Apart from this, 
/ oil jars, bottles ( kuppas and Kuppis), purses, hand bags, boot lashes, whip 

lashes, whips, thongs, razor strops etc. were also manufactured in all over 
colonial Punjab. In modern tanneries and workshops, a skilled artisan earned 
5 to 15 rupees per month, while unskilled artisan received 3 annas to 5 annas 
per day. 22 Apart from this, some artisans worked on ‘ dadani ’ system in which 

18. Harish C. Sharma, ‘Artisans of Punjab (1849-1947): Occupational Change and New 
Social Relations,’ in Journal of Regional History , Vol- 1, 1981, pp. 107-1 19. 

19. Hugh Kennedy Traveskis, The Punjab of Today. An Economic Survey gf the Punjab in 
Recent Years (1870*1925), Vol. 2, Civil and Military Gazette Press, Lahore, 1932, p. 
270. 

/ 20. A. Latifi, Industrial Punjab, pp. 110-11. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Govt, of India, Proceedings of the Foreign Department, September 1850, No. 77-81; 
Harish C. Sharma, Artisans of the Punjab, p. 37. 
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they received advance money from traders and Sahukars. 23 

After the establishment of British rule, the colonial government 
developed the means of transportation and communication. 24 Various cities 
and towns of Punjab like, Lahore, Multan, Sialkot, Amritsar, Ludhiana, Ambala, 
Panipat, Rohtak, Rewari etc. were connected with railways as well as 
macadamized roads. Especially, the development of railways opened up wide 
markets in Punjab for goods of Britain. Villages of colonial Punjab also came 
closer to cities and towns. Shops in countryside were now stocked with foreign 
goods. As cash flowed into villages, the old ‘jajmani’ system started breaking 
gradually. Besides, the demand of hand made goods also affected the artisans, 
especially in big towns like Lahore, Multan, Jalandhar, Panipat, Kamal etc. 25 
Resultantly, some artisans who were engaged in leather industry gave up their 
hereditary occupations and became agricultural labourers as well as factory 
workers. 26 Some Chamars also started weaving clothes, while a good number 
of Mochis migrated to neighbouring states to work in railway workshops and 
coal mines. 27 During 1901-1911, about 90,367 Chamars were engaged in 
cultivation works and 92,464 were working as field labourers. The number of 
the non-cultivating proprietors among them was 2,263. Moreover, 38,685 
Chamars were owner cultivators and 38685 were enumerated as tenants. During 
the same period 1,386 Mochis became non-cultivating proprietors, 4,850 
became farm servants, 17,050 became owner cultivators and 180 started 
working as the agents of landed estates. The census reports of 1921 and 1931 


23. Gopal Parshad, “Opniveshik Haryana Ke Karigaron ki Istithi”, in Kurukshetra 
University Research Journal (Arts and Humanities), Vol. XL, Jan. -Dec. 2006, pp. 
148-157. 

24. Narayani Gupta, Delhi Between Two Empires 1803-1931 , Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1 98 1 , p. 42; Dharma Kumar (ed.). The Cambridge Economic History of India, 
Vol. II, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1983, p. 739; B. S. Saini, The Social 
and Economic History of the Punjabl901-1939, Ess Ess Publication, Delhi, 1975, 
pp. 299 and 310-3 1 2; Harish C. Sharma, Artisans of the Punjab, pp. 68-70; Imran Ali, 
The Punjab Under Imperialism, 1885-1947, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1989, 
pp. 207 & 218-222. 

25. Tirthankar Roy, “Foreign Trade and the Artisans in Colonial India: A Study of Leather”, 
The Indian Economic and Social History Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 4, Oct. — Dec. 
1994, pp. 461 -489. 

26. Gopal Parshad, “Handicraft Industry in the Colonial Punjab: A Study of Cottdn Textile”, 
in The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. XXXIX, Part —I, Serial No. 77, pp. 73 — 87. 

27. Harish C. Sharma, Artisans of the Punjab, pp. 88 - 105; For detailed Study See Nihal 
Chand Anand, The Punjab Alienation of Land Act No. XIII 1900, Amrit Book Company, 
Lahore, 1929. 
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also indicate that the total number of leather artisans who changed their 
hereditary occupations continually increased . 28 

It is important to mention here that, during colonial period, urban 
tanning leather and shoe making industries also started declining. A large 
quantity of best hide and raw skin in Punjab was exported to neighbouring 
states and abroad. Only small quantity of inferior leather was left in the 
province which was used by local artisans. Moreover, most of the leather 
industries were dying without new technology of tanning, expert advice and 
lack of proper knowledge. The British government did not take much interest 
in the development of this industry. The change in fashion of shoes and saddles 
also affected badly this industry. During the colonial rule, a large quantity of 
European style shoes and saddles were imported from Kanpur and Merrut. 
Apart from this, machine made shoes of the latest design were also imported 
from Europe in the province. Resultantly, some artisans of leather industry 
changed their hereditary occupation and turned towards agriculture and other 
occupations . 29 

In villages as well as towns Chamars and Mochi artisans lived in 
poverty. However, as stated earlier, cash flowed in the countryside, even then, 
most rural artisans still worked under traditional system. They were the first 
victims of any failure of crops, famines, floods, droughts and epidemics. They 
were also humiliated by the land owners from time to time. They also had to 
pay various taxes like ‘ hud kamini’ (door tax or chulha tax) to the state 
government, which was about two rupees per annum . 30 The artisans always 
sought government help. Sometimes they protested against the government. 
The weavers of Shahpur refused to pay hud kamini 'tax. 31 Besides economic 
condition of urban artisans of leather industry was also not satisfactory. The 

28. P.H. Kaul, Census of India, 1911, Vol. XIV: Punjab, Part - 1, Civil and Military Gazette 
Press, Lahore, 1921, pp. 424 -434; L. Middleton and S. M. Jacob, Census of India, 
1921, Vol. XV: Punjab and Delhi, Part- II, Civil and Military Gazette Press, Lahore, 
1923, pp. 380 — 91 ; Ahmad Hassan Khan, Census of India, 1931 , Vol. XVII: Punjab, 
Part- IT, Civil and Military Gazette Press, Lahore, 1933, pp.221 - 22. 

29. Punjab District Gazetteer of Gurdaspur, 1914, Government Printing, Lahore, 1915, 
p. 146; A. Latifi, industrial Punjab: A Survey of Facts, Conditions and Possibilities, 
Longman’s Green and Co., London, 191 1, p. 1 13; A. C. Badenoch, Punjab Industries 
1911 - 1917, Govt. Press, Lahore, 1918, p. 20. 

30. Harish C. Sharma, ‘Artisans of Punjab (1849-1947): Occupational Change and New 
Social Relations,’ in Journal of Regional History, Vol- I, 1981, pp. 107-119. 

31. J. Willson, Final Report on the Revision of Settlement of Shahpur District in the 
Punjab 1887-94, Civil and Military Gazette Press, Lahore, 1884, p. 52. 
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wages of the artisans of Punjab were very low in comparison to those in Kanpur 
(U.P) and Bengal. Between 1873-1903 the wages of the artisans had increased 
considerably in Bengal, Assam and Punjab. But, at the same time, the prices 
of food grains went up as a result of growth of export trade and expansion of 
medium of circulation. The average wage of an unclean artisan was between 2 
to 7 annas per day, while he could earn 60 to 210 annas per month. He could 
purchase 14.5 seer wheat per Rupee. Actually, the artisans had to do other 
social and religious ceremonies like marriages of their children and celebration 
of festivals etc. Resultantly, they had to borrow advance money from money 
lenders and capitalist-traders which was called baqi. The advances were never 
deducted from the wages of the artisans, and remained outstanding against 
their names. As stated earlier, some artisans also worked on dadni arrangement. 
So they were always in debt. However, artisans in the countryside could feel 
more secure under social obligations of land owners than urban artisans. 32 

Social status of unclean or untouchable artisans was not good. They 
lived in mud houses. They could not establish marriage relations with clean 
artisans, like Tarkhans, Lohars and Kumhars. Chamars stood far above the 
Chuhras in Hindu social order. In Sirsa, the Nankia Chamars, who made shoes, 
held his head higher than ordinary Chamars who merely cobbled them. Even 
Jutia Chamar had no social dealing with Chander Chamars who prepared the 
hides of impure animals. The Khatik or tanner of goat and sheep skin was 
either a Hindu or Musalman and stands everywhere in a class quite apart from 
Chamars. However, both were called untouchables. The residential enclosures 
of the Chamars were known as the chamarhi, which was situated on the outskirt 
of the village. In some areas the houses of weavers were close to the houses of 
the Chamars and Mochis. 33 However, the colonial government took some steps 
to improve the economic condition of the rural artisans. Various canal colonies 
were constructed in Punjab. The colonial government provided separate land 
to the artisans who settled down in canal colonies with their patrons. 34 
Technical and educational institutions were opened to educate the artisans. 
Some modern tanneries were also established in Rawalpindi, Sia|kot, 

32. Gopal Parshad, “Handicraft Industry in the Colonial Punjab: A Study of Cotton Textile”, 
in The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. XXXIX, Part.— I, Serial No. 11, pp. 73 — 87. 

33. Those Chamars who had adopted weaving profession were permitted to reside within 
the village. Harish C. Sharma, Artisans of the Punjab , p. 109; Tom G. Kessinger, 
Vilyatpur (1848-1968): Social and Economic Change in a North Indian Village, 
University of California, Berkeley, 1974', p. 52. 

34. Ibid., p. 68. 
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Wazirabad, Jalandhar etc . 35 During mass movements of Gandhi, like Non Co- 
operation, Civil-Disobedience and Quit India as well as during two World 
Wars, the demand of leather articles of India increased which gave some 
impetus to leather industry . 36 

Arya Samajists launched socio-religious movement in Punjab to 
remove untouchability. They stressed on social inequalities and encouraged 
egalitarianism by inter-dinning with lower castes and by admitting them in 
schools. Ad-Dharm movement also made some efforts to uplift the social status 
of Chamars and Mochis. Moreover, Jayotiba Phule also launched a powerful 
movement against Brahmans by organizing Satyasodhak Samaj . He established 
various schools for Harijans or dalits. Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar also fought against untouchability in their own way. But social 
status of Chamars and Mochis remained lowest . 37 Even in modem days people 
of higher castes, especially in the countryside call them ‘Charnar ke’ or ‘Mochi 
ke 

To sum up, we can say that in Punjab the colonial rule get itself 
established in stages. The Colonial Govt, brought about new administrative 
system and also developed novel means of communication and transportation. 
All these changes signified that the shackles of the isolation of villages were 
broken. The Punjab villages, thus, came in touch with, and closer to the World 
market. As a consequence, cash started flowing into villages that led to 
gradually breaking of ‘ jajmani system’. The import of foreign goods resulted 
in the decline of handicraft industry though it did not undergo total 
transformation. The artisans belonging to this industry kept surviving in rural, 
as well as urban areas. But the impact of colonial rule on artisans in the 
countryside was not considerable. They just continued to fulfil the demand of 
the local people. Needless to say, the unclean artisans of leather industry came 
from lower castes and, therefore, they were often exploited by the land owners. 
In towns and cities the artisans became free from ‘ jajmani system’ and received 
cash for their services rendered. No doubt, they had to borrow money from 

35. Vera Anstey, The Economic Development of India, Longman’s Green and Company, 
London, 1957 (First Published 1929), pp. 296-98; Lovat Fraser, India Under Curzon 
and After, Sagar Publications, New Delhi, 1911, pp. 330-38.. 

36. A. Latifi, Industrial Punjab, p. 113. 

37. The word ‘dalit’ was coined in post colonial India by the disciples of Ambedkar. They 
did not accept the word Harijan used by Gandhi for untouchables in Hindu social 
order because their aversion against him. See Umesh Bhatt, Dalits, Vista International 
Publishing House, Delhi, 2005, p. 1; K. L. Sharma, Indian Social Structure and Change 
(Hindi), Rawat Publications, Jaipur, 2006 (Reprint 2010), pp. 50 - 55. 
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the moneylenders to keep their business going. Nevertheless, the government 
did take some steps to improve the condition of these artisans, which was not 
enough. In the end reference has to be made to the services rendered by Arya 
Samaj, Jayotiba Phule, Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. B. R. Ambedkar who launched 
strong movements to uplift untouchable artisans. Despite that, the artisans of 
‘dalit’ castes remained untouchable. 



USE OF COMMUNICATION-NETWORK DURING 
PARTITION OF PUNJAB: ORAL HISTORY EVIDENCES 

Amandeep Kaur* 

Communication-network comprises both channels of mobilisation and 
means of transportation which emerged as a vital part of every economy. The 
extent of development of this propagation before partition is discussed by 
British writers-cum administrators and other scholars. This paper attempts to 
analyse the position and use of penetrations during the partition of Punjab as 
narrated by the migrants who themselves participated or witnessed the worst 
days of great division suffered by the people of Punjab. The study is based on 
the first accounts of the people that is considered as a reliable source of research 
among other techniques of un-written accounts. The oral history sources are, 
as a result, a chosen method that aims at including what was previously kept 
out of the reach of common people. The oral testimonies are gained chiefly 
through interviews and these are expected to present an un-presented view 
that is not necessarily part of the dominant discourse. But once the personal 
testimony is recorded, transcribed, printed and publicly circulated it attains 
the same features as that of ordinary records. 

Oral narratives and oral history have come to realize since these are 
important sources for the researchers who want to explore the hidden 
dimensions of our history. Migrated people of western Punjab have been 
interviewed to obtain information regarding the position of transportation and 
communication during the dreadful days of 1947. As many as 13 people are 
approached to record their statements oh the above mentioned topic. At the 
time of partition all of them were in teenage. On the basis of gender, the study 
is dominated by the narration of eleven male members. These interviewees 
belonged to business class, agricultural strata and employed section of the 
society. They shared their own experiences both good and bad. Even after 
sixty five years of independence their memories are still fresh in their minds. 
Although emotions, span of time and change in economic standard might have 
affected their versions but effort has been made to maximum extent to present 
vivid picture of position of communication-network at the time of partition. 


* Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Paiala. 
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This paper attempts to analyse use of varied means of transportation 
to move to safer places during both pre and post partition days. It includes 
iqqas, carts, trucks, buses, trains and air services. Some people moved on foot 
in the caravans. The other issue highlighted in this paper is the extent of 
development of modes of communication through which public got information 
of different events. Apart from this, study also attempts to bring forward the 
problems faced by the migrants when they were on their way. It includes non- 
availability of food and water and frequent attacks on convoys, trains and 
motor transportation. Effort has also been made to note the causes of 
involvement of mob which resulted in bloodshed. Comparative analysis of 
both written and oral accounts will assist in presenting more reliable 
information. It comprises Kirpal Singh’s Punjab da Batwara; Amrik Singh’s 
The Partition in Retrospect', Ravinder Kaur’s Since 1947; Ishtiaq Ahmed’s 
The Punjab Blooded, Partitioned and Cleansed; and The Millions on the Move. 

These narrators gave varied informations on the issue of use of different 
means of transportation for migration to Eastern Punjab. Some of them 
discussed about air transportation while three of them stated about buses as 
means of transportation. Two interviewees told about military trucks. Some 
migrants moved in caravans comprising foot elements, hand carts, bullock 
carts, animals, iqqas or tongas. Railway services were commonly used as means 
of transportation by these narrators and their relatives. Trucks were used to 
reach the nearby stations. It was a military truck having good elevations that 
created problems for old people and women to get in. The destructed railway 
lines in transit again forced the passengers to take trucks. This transportation 
facility was made available for public to implement successfully the orders of 
governments of both India and Pakistan regarding evacuation of population in 
equal numbers to both sides.' On some places only females and children 
came in trucks while other members joined caravans. It might be done for the 
security reasons. 2 Air transportation was rarely used as a mode of mobilisation 
during those days. Air ports were not established in all the urban areas rather 
these were situated in military areas. Lahore, Rawalpindi had this facility. 3 
All people were not aware of this means of transportation due to limited avenues 
of knowledge. 4 These narrators coincided bn high air fare, so it became 
privilege of well- to do families only. 5 The female narrator was lucky to utilise 

1. Interview with Krishan Lai Gulati, Partition and Rehabilitation, pp. 8,10,14. 

2. Interview, Sheetal Singh, p. 6. 

3. Ibid., Dr Gurbachan Singh Rahi, p. 24. 

4. Ibid., Jaswant Singh Chhabra, p. 24. 

5. Interview, Malwinder Singh Warraich, p. 13; Sardara Singh, p.6. 
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this service from Krachi to Delhi. British helped her and her family. They did 
not wait for their turn like others sitting there. Average fifty -sixty people 
were coming in single flight. 6 During those days motor cars were not common, 
so people used to keep raysee tongas. It was used by them to approach railway 
stations to reach safe place. It was driven by a Muslim kotchwan to drop his 
masters. 7 In Sindh , Iqqas were used to fetch air or railway services. Five 
Hindu families hired iqqas by paying two tolas of gold each to a Muslim 
Police man who in turn arranged gorkhas to drive them. First two iqqas were 
occupied by gorkhas with weapons for security purposes. The iqqa in centre 
was taking aggrieved families. They protected them on the way from the mob 
by saying that they are taking family members of Muslim thanedar who were 
going to attend a marriage. In this way they kept their promise and with full 
safety and security dropped them on the station. 8 Both Government and private 
Buses as means of transportation were also in use during those days. Later 
category was on payment basis. The journey upto 50-60 miles could be 
undertaken by these buses. Some people reached refugee camps either by buses 
or by trains. 9 

Railway was a commonly used means of mobilisation at that time. 
Most of these narrators shared common views in this context. All of them did 
not come by this means but they possess information gained through their 
family members or others. This facility was available both during pre and post 
partition days. Some people travelled from West Punjab to Eastern Punjab 
only by trains while others used this facility for shorter distance to fetch other 
mode of transportation. At the time of departure nobody had time to wait for 
others. Family members were moving from the place of their residence at that 
time. Some of them were living on distant places due to their jobs. They came 
separately because they could not manage to reach their native places. So 
some family members came in caravans while others in buses, trucks, 
aeroplanes and trains. 10 During those days trains were moving in both sides of 
the Punjab. In early days of partition it was considered as a safe and widely 
used means of transportation. People were loaded on the roofs of the trains. 11 
Some trains were without roofs. The coaches were overloaded. People managed 

6. Ibid., Manorma Rani, pp. 4,6. 

7. Dr Gurbachan Singh Rahi, p.2. * 

8. Manorma Rani, pp. 3-4. 

9. Malwinder Singh Warraich, p. 13. 

10. Malwinder Singh Warraich, p. 13; Manorma Rani, p.3 ; M. S. Dhingra, p. 38. 

11. Interview, Amarjit Singh, pp. 18-19. 
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to sit on their belongings. The heads of the passengers could be visualised. 12 
Trains were not moving in continuity rather stopped in transit for 2-3 hours. 13 It 
was not a fast means of transportation. Trains were moving very slowly. 
Distance was measured in miles but not in kilometres. The population of both 
parts was being exchanged according to the directions of governments of East 
and West Punjab. It was decided that same number of people will move to 
both sides. 14 Military was going with trains to provide protection to the migrants. 
In this sense they were playing positive role. They were trying their best to 
provide the safety to the commuters. 15 

Migrants moved in the form of kafilas comprising on-footers, bullock 
carts and hand-carts. Economic position of the people could also be analysed 
from the means of transportation used by them. Poor people were the sufferers 
in this concern. They had to travel the long journey on foot due to lack of 
means of transportation which they could fetch in those adverse circumstances. 
These were the common people of Punjab who faced tyranny of decision of 
partition. Almost all the interviewees discussed about these kafilas in spite of 
the fact that they became part of the caravans or not. Three of them narrated 
that people came in carts. They loaded their necessities in the carts but some 
unfortunate ones came empty handed in a hurry to save their lives. In those 
adverse circumstances they moved at night leaving their clothes and other 
valuables there. Carts were the means of transportation at that time when they 
shifted to Ganji Bar from Gurdaspur. It took 26 days to reach Multan. In 1947 
they were again forced to move their native places either by trains or by carts. 16 
It came into light that villagers mostly came in carts while non-rural part of 
the population used other means including trucks or trains. 17 On some places 
migrants preferred later but others came in the former. 18 Some people took 
hand-cart or tongasfto join kafilas due to non-availability of buses. They were 
left with no other choice. Bus service was not so popular. 19 This could be 
analysed in economic dimensions that due to less money in circulation 
traditional means became the first preference of public. 

12. Ibid., Diwan Chand, p. 4. 

13. Ibid., Hari Chand, p. 13. 

14. Ibid., Krishan Lai Gulati, p. 10. 

15. Hari Chand, p. 13. 

16. Interview, Dr Harkirat Singh, pp. 2,14. 

17. Krishan Lai Gulati, p. 16. 

18. Ibid. 

19 Interview, Dr Gurbachan Singh Rahi, p.10. 
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Kafilt were outnumbered by the afoots. Some people of nearby places 
around Gujranwala decided to reach Sacha Sauda refugee camp. Villagers 
loaded their necessities on the carts or other animals as planned by them . 20 Some 
people who were not part of caravans but witnessed tragedic events suffered 
by their counterparts . 21 Migrants faced many problems on the way. They did 
have nothing to eat and drink . 22 Their position was very miserable. Tony torts 
were crying for want of some eatables. Elders arranged some food for them 
but old tabboos were so strong that an old lady denied eating roties of Muslims 
due to feeling of untouchability . 23 Mothers were so helpless that they gave 
urine to their children to avoid thirst . 24 In Sargodha, people took maize from 
the fields and thrashed it with the help of bricks. Plate was used as a tawa for 
baking the bread on the hearth of bricks. 2S Some people consumed gur to control 
hunger. At night longer was served. 26 Military instructed the people in trains 
not to take eatables from unknown fellows due to the fear of poison. But Sikh 
military men were exceptions in that advice. 27 On railway station inhuman 
treatment was given by Muslim police personnel who forbade a Hindu from 
drinking water from taps. A Sikh hawalder dared to open the tap but it resulted 
in a quarrel between the two. The captain of the Hindu military functioned as 
an arbitrator who consoled the people and requested them to not to take water. 
He told them about river situated on some distance from it they could fetch 
water. But the arrival of the Muslim captain solved the issue who got very 
angry with his subordinate over his act . 28 Similar incident took place on another 
railway station where a pathan stopped people from taking water. Another 
pathan killed him. In this way helped the commuter . 29 On the border of two 
countries tea was arranged for the migrants. Milk was provided for the kids. 
Only lucky ones could get it. 30 On their arrival in India, migrants were given 
water, tea, lassi, and roasted grains by the local people. Some unfortunate 
people got only water but not bread. Sikhs served longer in Amritsar but it 
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was not enough to satisfy the sufferers. 31 

The journey was full of troubles. The attacks on trains, kafllas and 
trucks were commonly taking place everywhere. It became their condition 
from bad to worst. Muslims were shouting Jinah Jindabad,Hindhua nu khatam 
karo . It was written everywhere on the walls. The horrible conditions created 
disturbance among the migrants. They requested the military men about their 
desire to stay back. But it could not be practically implemented due to the 
instructions of both governments. 32 The journey was very difficult. Non- 
availability of seats forced the narratorto lie down under the berth continuously 
for 18 hours without changing side for five hours. 33 

Attacks on the trains, trucks and kafilas describe the troubles faced 
by the narrators. Although they were moving but uncertainty was prevailing 
in their minds regarding their safe arrival in India. They have no security at 
home and on the way as well. In spite of the fact that military men were with 
them but even then kidnappings, robbery and mass killings were taking place 
everywhere. In Mianwali, Muslims stopped a truck loaded with migrants in 
the market. They were shouting to kill all the Hindus. The Muslim military 
men behaved like mute spectators when 25persons were killed by the mob. 
They did nothing to control the situation. This horrible situation forced an old 
woman to hide herself in dirty ravine. After some time she came out. The 
deputed army personnel were loading the dead bodies in a truck. She requested 
the incharge for lift to reach camp. She was told to lie down among the dead 
bodies. A living being has to pose like a dead body to protect herself. 34 

The attacks on the kafilas had varied causes. Robbery emerged as one 
factor which diverted the attention of Muslims towards it. 35 The Muslim goonda 
elements attacked the commuters who were still in Pakistan. They kidnapped 
the girls, took the belongings of sufferers. They did not spare old and young 
ones who were brutally killed by them on the spot. 36 People in the caravans 
suffered the most. These were on their target. Some Muslims were kind hearted 
who let the sufferers go. 37 On Ballo ka head tea and langar was arranged by 
the Muslims. But they cheated the people as they killed around 200 people 
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there. After this they ran way with the robbed things. 38 Kaflla of Layallpur 
was the biggest one including the people who were sent to Bar. They had carts 
and weapons for self protection. The kafila of village Ladhe ka Warraich was 
rounded up by the attackers who were not of that village. But it was sure that 
someone of the Ladhe ka Warraich had some type of indirect involvement in 
the attack. 39 Militaiy did not give protection to all the kafilas. People due to 
the fear of the riotous elements themselves took the decision to join kafilas. 40 
Residents of Bishanwala planned to move collectively. Nobody was allowed 
to move separately. They told their leader Jamadar Narrain Singh to lead the 
kafila otherwise they were ready to stay back. He chartered the plan and 
informed the nearby villagers by sending messages through letters and by 
persons. In this way they started their journey collectively. The daughter of 
the village sent her brother in law to take her parents safely who went there in 
truck and jeep. But they denied as decision of the villagers did not permit any 
one to do so. 41 

Actually people were not safe anywhere as the case with trucks so 
with the trains. Nine interviewees told about the horrible incidents suffered or 
witnessed by them on the way. Fasadis created problems in the smooth running 
of the trains. The information from Sargodha of such planning resulted in 
stoppage of the train near Change-Mange, Kuhar and Mintgoomri. The distance 
of five days was covered in 12 days when they reached Amritsar. 42 Migrants 
of Mianwali faced same problem. The railway track was temporarily destroyed 
on some places. But due to the sincere efforts of military the culprits were 
caught from the fields where they were hidden. They were ordered to rejoin 
the track in Sargodha. Train took 12 hours to reach next railway station. This 
shocking halt of the train on the way created uncertainty in the minds of the 
passengers regarding their arrival. The distance of 400 miles from Mianwali 
to Lahore was covered in 18 days. 43 The broken chains of the trains on the 
border of both countries resulted in tensed condition when one wagon was 
left in Pakistan but others reached India safely. 44 Trains filled with dead bodies 
were coming from both sides of Punjab. Blood was flowing out like water. 45 
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The scenes inside the compartments were more horrible. Many passengers 
were killed with knives and swords. Nobody dared to encounter in spite of 
their weapons. Some of them took shelter under the berth for protection. This 
incident disturbed and created tension in young minds. The arrival of this 
train in Bathinda gave them a sigh of relief . 46 Although military was for their 
protection but in those adverse conditions they also turned to be biased. On 
some places they pulled out the tracks. Drivers were also helpless to continue 
the journey. Those, conditions forced them to rejoin the track. But on some 
places digged out tracks were thrown in the rivers. It resulted in mass killings . 47 
Muslims took initiative in Western Punjab to attack the migrants and it was 
repeated in reaction of that in Eastern Punjab by the non-Muslims . 48 It was 
directed by the political leaders that bloodshed in the trains could be stopped 
if same would be repeated against the Muslims otherwise it had no solution. 
This motivation resulted in actions of the people of Eastern Punjab . 49 Such 
problems in varied means of transportation resulted in arrangements of military 
with migrants in order to provide them security. After this some control was 
exercised on rioters . 50 One train loaded with dead bodies of non-Muslims 
reached Amritsar station with a slogan pasted on it Eh Hindustan Nu Tohfa. 
Sikhs reacted on it and they killed Muslims, and send their train to Pakistan 
with slogan Tuhanu Eh Jaw abi Tohfa Bhejia ja raha.hai. 5 ' On some places 
drivers of the trains were killed but in some cases they were ordered to take 
the train. Wahid was the first train that reached safely to Amritsar via Lai 
Musa, Dera Shak Wala, jhelum,and Lahore . 52 Rich and resourceful persons 
who had their own two wheelers made optimal use of that. Motor cycle was 
also used by the migrants to move to new places. Whole family reached Delhi 
in three rounds . 53 On some places people accompanied their relatives who 
were working in police department to reach nearby station to catch train. 
Frightened commuters preferred to lie d'own in the vehicles to hide themselves 
from the mob . 54 
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Another component of the communication- network is the mode of 
communicating information. These narrators identified various means used 
by the people at that time. It comprises radio, newspapers, letters, mule, and 
human resources. The facility of these means varied from person to person 
depending upon area of residence i.e. village or town; level of his education 
i.e. literate or illiterate; Economic standard i.e. rich or poor and general 
awareness of the population in this context. Only eight persons disclosed about 
the prevalence of varied means of communication. Radio and newspapers are 
discussed by only three interviewees. Letters and animals as mode of 
communication- network are identified by only one person while human beings 
as means of information is stated by two informants. A Radio was not 
commonly used gadget but emerged as an important source of information 
during those days. The events of political disturbance, announcement of 
partition by Lord Mountbatten, statements of political leaders like Gandhi, 
Jinah, Nehru and Baldev Singh and information regarding riots was 
broadcasted . 55 It was a means through which people remained in touch with 
political affairs. Population of the Punjab was consciously alert. Radio was 
not the priviledge of all rather only some people owned it. In Ladhe ka Warraich 
only one family had this instrument . 56 In Mianwali only two out of forty families 
of Gulati Street were proud owners of radio. In those days of disturbance 
every person was eager to get information about day to day happenings. At 
night they used to assemble on the roof of their house to listen radio which 
was kept in low tone. Area-wise news was broadcasted about killings of the 
Hindus at the hands of the Muslims but not the vice versa. Extension of radio 
Was limited in scope . 57 

The second means of obtaining information was newspapers. Although 
only literate could read it but illiterate used to conversate them over the news 
they discussed. They used to listen the readers as everyone was trying to know 
about the prevailing circumstances. Milap, Veer Bharti and Ajit were the 
newspapers in circulation . 58 The open invitation in the newspapers by Raja 
Yadwinder Singh motivated the migrants to come Patiala for their protection. 
Apart from this as a source of information to public these news papers were 
working as a tool of enhancing violence in the state. Muslims’ propaganda 
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against non-Muslims made the conditions worst. This type of declaration 
diverted the non-Muslims to make desi weapons like spade and swords . 59 Like 
radio the newspapers were also providing details to the people. So one or the 
other they were in touch with the conditions . 60 Written accounts in the form 
of letters were another means that was prevailing in the category of non-verbal 
technique of communication. Although it was followed by educated section 
of the society but flow of information was not limited to them rather was a 
source of information to those also who could not read or write. It was a means 
to convey the people about safe places . 61 In some areas where radios, 
newspapers were not in use the human resources were posing as a means of 
providing information. They were getting details about riots from one another. 
Hence they reached the conclusion to leave Pakistan. 62 Someone visiting the 
city also used to bring information about changed conditions . 63 Village 
nambardar or other people who were directly or indirectly connected with the 
village, conveyed the message of partition and migration . 64 Military as an 
agency of Government also awared the people regarding division of the country. 
Munadi was the way to inform the people. They awakened them about the 
danger and advised them to get ready for departure . 65 

The description of these narrations describe the whole incident as 
observed by them. These were the people who had to leave Western Punjab to 
oblige the decision of the government. These accounts present their sufferings 
and experiences in the form of the price paid by them for partition. They could 
not forget it. Many written accounts are also available on the theme of this 
paper. All of these informants did not pass through those times. But some of 
them were indirectly engaged with it due to direct links of their concerns. The 
analysis of these studies will assist in providing more detailed and authentic 
information. No doubt perspective of these writers varies from person to person 
but comparative analysis will provide new form of information. 

The published works identify the varied means of transportation 
utilized for evacuation. The movement was speeded up on both sides after the 
announcement of the boundary award. Huge foot convoys, railway trains, a 
fleet of transport planes, civilian aircrafts, trucks and buses were pressed into 
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service to evacuate the people. 66 In this process bicycles,, donkeys and tongas 
were not an exception. 67 Military trucks were used for shorter distances for 
uprooting the passengers from isolated locations to the railway stations for 
further journey. Around 1200 military and civilian trucks were deployed by 
Military Evacuation Organization, with an additional pool of 1000 trucks at 
the peak period. 68 Motor transport was primarily to collect non-Muslims 
stranded in villages and other small pockets to bring them to rail heads. The 
preference for specific means of transportation varied from person to person 
on the basis of its availability and their economic position. Those who had 
their own bullock carts and cattle moved by foot convoys. They placed their 
belongings on their carts but unfortunate ones carried them on their heads. 
Who did not possess any bullock cart of their own were accompanying; to 
their co-villagers. 69 Foot caravans and railway transportation was prone to 
risk in comparison to ’.air transportation which was free from such risks. It was 
meant to be for ordinary refugees but available exclusively to the upper class 
of society who could afford to pay their passage. 70 By the end of August 
Government decided to provide facilities for the transportation of refugees by 
air from different points in Pakistan including Sargodha, Layallpur, Multan 
and Rawalpindi. 71 28000 migrants came by air. 72 The agreement of Western 
and Eastern Punjab governments resulted in an order whereby neither trains 
nor motor transportation could cross the border without refugees. Apart from 
it .Deputy High Commissioner of Lahore and Amritsar provided 1 00-700 trucks 
for evacuation of refugees. 73 The problems during the transit include 
unavailability of food and frequent attacks on the convoys, trains and motor 
transportation. It was due to lack of armed guards for protection. 74 Many people 
died due to hunger and thirst. A large number of people including women and 
children were abducted during migration. It is alleged that drivers of trucks, 
buses and trains who were equally affected by the prevailing communal 
environment, helped the attackers by stopping their vehicles on the way in 
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accordance with arranged signals to facilitate abduction . 73 The most important 
step taken by the Government of India was, in consultation with Government 
of Pakistan to provide troops to escort non-Muslims from West to East Punjab 
by rail, road and on foot. The Indian army did a splendid job in removing the 
refugees . 76 The frequent attacks on the trains in Western Punjab resulted in 
piles of dead bodies of non-Muslims. It created breath-taking scenes which in 
reaction gave way to another round of killings in different parts of the Punjab 
in order to send back an equal number of dead bodies on their return journey. 
But this could not be possible without the involvement of the officials, police 
and constables . 77 Sometimes drivers of different community were also involved 
in conspiracy against their own passengers . 78 As these special trains were 
carrying members of a single community. So it facilitated wholesome slaughter 
instead of launching random attacks . 79 People preferred to move by tongas 
not by trains as these were being looted and burnt . 80 The upper and middle 
classes who kept abreast of political events through radio and newspapers 
began quite early and was a precursor to the mass migration in the months to 
follow. Pakistan Times and The Tribune were the newspapers giving details of 
sequence of events taking place at that time . 81 Apart from this. The 
Statesman, The Times of India, The Hindustan Times, The Hindu Mudaras, 
The Dawn and National were newspapers at that time . 82 Radio did not have 
any sensor and the news was presented in a horrible manner. It was enhancing 
tension during those days. Railway officials were using telephones to arrange 
trains for migrants. 83 - 

The above analysis of the oral and written accounts presents the 
sufferings of people during those days. Economically weaker section suffered 
tyranny before the partition, during the partition and of course after the 
partition. They were handicapped as they had neither means of communication 
nor had their own modes of transportation. People belonging to upper classes 
moved safely even before the riots. Middle sections of the society were to 
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some extent better than the lower class people because they had their own 
means to move. It comes into light that in spite of the adverse conditions girls 
were more worried about their parents and siblings while mostly boys were 
centred on their own safety. They moved from their places without bothering 
about other family members. People seemed to be more united and prone to 
risk when they took decision to move collectively. They used every means to 
be in touch with the prevailing conditions. Some lumpen elements exploited 
the conditions to get monetary benefits being suppliers of private transportation 
and other required things. Although government of both countries arranged 
military and other means of transportation for their safe migration but it was 
insufficient facility provided by the governments. The lack of farsightedness 
on their part resulted in the mass killings and heaps of dead bodies of people 
on both sides. It was God’s grace or their luck which helped them to reach 
safely at their destinations. 



POVERTY AMONG MARGINAL AND SMALL 
FARMERS IN RURAL PUNJAB 

(INTER-DISTRICT ANALYSIS) 

Sukhvir Kaur* & Gian Singh** 

Although agriculture is the backbone of the Indian economy, yet it 
has always been a way of life rather than a business in India. 1 Indian agriculture 
witnessed vast development during the 1960s through the modern technology 
evolved and adopted in agriculture and the success of which is popularly known 
as the green revolution. The impact of green revolution was particularly visible 
in the states like Punjab, Haryana, Western Uttar Pradesh and a few selected 
districts of some other states. 

The new agricultural technology relates to the package of high-yielding 
varieties of seeds, assured irrigation, use of chemical fertilizers, insecticides, 
pesticides, herbicides, machinery and modern agricultural practices. It has 
helped in increasing the income levels as well as total food grain production. 
All categories of cultivators have been able to record substantial increase in 
their output and income through the adoption of new technology. The bigger 
farmers gained more than the small farmers, an upward shift in their incomes. 2 
Even small farmers were unable to earn adequate per capita income from crop 
production because of their small land base 3 and scarcity of crucial resources 
like capital. 4 As a result of the success of green revolution, large landowning 
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farmers were becoming prosperous with the help of government agencies, banks 
and co-operative societies. They were investing in capital-intensive equipment 
in order to enhance their direct control over agriculture. On the other hand, 
the small cultivators are losing out in several ways, because the demand for 
their traditional services has decreased and alternate employment opportunities 
have lagged behind needs. Consequently, the two classes are becoming 
polarized and increasingly antagonistic to each other. 5 

The adoption of hew technology by marginal and small farmers has . 
been the result of compulsion rather than choice and that their integration into 
a number of markets has reinforced their dependence on larger land-owners, 
ensuring that they remain trapped in a circle of poverty. 6 The rural areas of 
Punjab experienced a general spurt in their prosperity after the green revolution 
during the mid-1960s. The potentials' of new technology began to be exhausted 
in the 1980s, generating pressure of economic stress among the poor strata of 
peasantry 7 and have started declining since the 1990s. 8 The period since the 
introduction of the new economic policies in 1991 has seen a dramatic increase 
in cost of cultivation as a result of the sharp increase in input prices, resulting 
from the withdrawal of subsidies and the privatization and in many areas 
collapse of the infrastructure. 9 As a consequence, per hectare net return is 
declining and this is the real crisis of Punjab agriculture.' 0 

Due to many reasons like lack of finance, the small farmers were unable 
to use the improved seeds, manure or to introduce new techniques. It was 
realised that the small farmers were lagging behind the medium and large 
farmers in adopting modem innovations in their farming, 11 through the adoption 
of the new technology by small cultivators, often in areas where the green 
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revolution's impact has been assumed to have been very limited . 12 In regard to 
consumption, the marginal and small farmers had resorted to borrowing to 
meet their consumption expenditure . 13 The Punjab peasantry, especially small 
farmers, could not afford farm investment from their own savings to transform 
traditional agriculture into scientific farming. 14 The new agricultural technology 
widens the income inequality among the different sections of farming 
population and provides proportionately large benefits to big farmers as 
compared to small farmers, because small farmers are slow to accept the new 
technology . 15 

The marginal and small farmers are still in the clutches of poverty and 
indebtedness. This manifestation of the agrarian crisis in the form of suicides 
has reached dangerous levels in Punjab. The gravity of the problem as well as 
its causes pointed out that most of the suicide victims were cultivators and 
belong to the category of the small and marginal fanners. Suicides were 
attributed to a number of reasons, ranging from poverty to crop failure, 
indebtedness, marital discord and alcoholism, but it was mainly due to the 
economic crisis that the peasantry, in Punjab, in general, is facing and which 
has led them to borrow heavily. The heat has been felt more by the small and 
marginal farmers . 16 

The green revolution is not completely green in the sense that the new 
technology in agriculture has benefited the farmers with larger holdings while 
those with smaller holdings lagged behind in the distribution of gains of green 
revolution. The high growth rate of agricultural production in the green 
revolution regions does not seem to have brought about much improvement in 
the levels of living of the marginal and small farmers. The main objective of 
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the present study is to highlight the inter-district variations in the levels of 
poverty among the marginal and small farmers in the rural areas of Punjab 
across the three districts under study. 

Methodology 

For the analysis of poverty among the marginal and small farmers, the 
whole Punjab state on the basis of levels of agricultural productivity has been 
divided into three categories viz. low, medium and high productivity regions. 
Agricultural productivity is estimated by aggregation of the output of ten major 
crops of the state for the year 2005-06. 17 On the basis of this criterion, it was 
decided to select Ludhiana district from the high productivity region, Faridkot 
district from the medium productivity region and Hoshiarpur district from the 
low productivity region. On the basis of random sampling method one village 
from each development block of the selected districts has been selected. Thus, 
in all, twenty-four villages were selected for the survey. These include twelve 
villages from Ludhiana district, two villages from Faridkot district and ten 
villages from Hoshiarpur district. As many as 20 per cent farm households 
consisting of marginal and small farmers formed the sample for the survey. 
Out of 24 villages, 650 households in all, 250 households from Hoshiarpur 
district, 112 from Faridkot district and 288 from Ludhiana district were selected. 
Of the total households, 340 households were from the marginal farm-size 
category and 3 1 0 households from the small farm-size category. The present 
study relates to the agricultural year 2007-08. 

Poverty and Poverty Lines 

Poverty and its handmaiden, inequality in their myriad incarnations 
are everywhere for all those with eyes to see every landlord's house in each 
village, they surround every five-star hotel, every posh colony has its attached 
anti-thesis out side its gates, where the other half strives to survive. 18 

The term poverty is defined as inability of an individual to satisfy 
certain basic minimum needs for a sustained, healthy and reasonable productive 
living. All those people who live below this minimum desirable level of living 
are said to be living below the poverty line. However, the debate ,on what we 
mean by the poverty line still goes on. The poverty prevailing among the 
marginal and small farmers in the rural Punjab has been analysed on the basis 
of the following criteria : 

17. Government of Punjab, Statistical Abstract of Punjab, 2006. 

1 8. Saith, A., “Poverty Lines Versus the Poor”, Economic and Political Weekly, 40 (43), 2005 . 
pp. 4601-4610. 
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I. The Expert Group Criterion : 

The poverty line worked out by the Expert Group 19 is Rs.49.09 
(rounded to Rs.49.0) monthly per capita expenditure at 1973-74 prices for the 
rural areas. However, for the purposes of this study the poverty line has been 
estimated by using the general consumer price index for the agricultural 
labourers for the year 2007-08. 2O The poverty line comes to be Rs. 14,252.88 
per capita, per annum. All the marginal and small farming households having 
per capita income or per capita consumption expenditure below Rs. 14,252.88 
have been considered as poor households. The commonest measure is the Head- 
Count measure, given by the proportion of the total population that happens 
to be identified as poor. 

II. The 50 per cent of the State PCI Criterion : 

The second method is to define poverty in relation to contemporary 
living standard by drawing the poverty line at, say half the average per capita 
income level of the state. Punjab's per capita income at current prices for the 
year 2007-08 is Rs.49,422. 21 The formula for finding the income level of 
households who will constitute the below poverty line can be worked out as 
follows : 


Cut off income = 


PCI of State 


III. The 40 per cent of the State PCI Criterion 

If we go moderate by taking only 40 per cent of per capita income of 
the state instead of 50 per cent then we can also identify the below poverty 
line households in the rural Punjab. 

IV. The World Bank Criteria of Poverty Line : 

In the most recent literature on the incidence of poverty World Bank 
(2008) suggested two measures. 

(i) Following the World Bank's methodology 22 of $ 1 .25 per day, the 
(extreme) poverty line was worked out as under : 

Annual per capita income = Rs. 18,4 18. 95 per annum, per person. 

All the marginal and small farm households having per capita income 


19. Government of India, Report ofthe TaskForceon Projection of MinimumNeeds and Effective 
Consumption Demands, Perspective Planning Division, Planning Commission, 1979. 

20. Ibid., 2010. 

21. Ibid., 2011. 

22. World Bank, Poverty Data: A Supplement to World Development Indicators 2008. http:// 
siteresources.worldbank.org/DATASTATISTICS/Resources/WDI08supplement.1216.pdf. 
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or per capita consumption expenditure below Rs. 18,4 18.95 have been 
considered as poor households. 

(ii) Following the World Bank's methodology of $ 2.00 per day, the (median) 
poverty line was worked out as under : 

Annual per capita income = Rs. 29,470.32 per annum, per person. 

All the marginal and small farm households having per capita income 
or per capita consumption expenditure below Rs. 29, 470. 32 have been 
considered as poor households. 

Results and Discussion 

The tabular results and analysis are discussed in two sections. Section-I 
deals with income-based poverty, while Section-II explains consumption-based 
poverty. 

Section-I 

Incidence of Income - Based Poverty 

Table 1 highlights the data showing the district-wise percentage of 
persons living below the poverty line, which was worked out on the basis of 
income as per the Expert Group criterion. There are considerable variations in 
the levels of poverty among the marginal and small farm-size categories across 
the districts. The incidence of poverty is high in the case of Hoshiarpur and 
Faridkot districts, i.e., 75.60 and 65.18 per cent respectively. It is relatively 
low in the case of Ludhiana district, i.e., 56.25 per cent. In the case of marginal 
farm-size category, this percentage is also high in Hoshiarpur district (80.57 
per cent) and low in Ludhiana district (64.19 per cent). In the case of small 
farm-size category, a similar trend is noticed as for the marginal farm-size 
category is concerned. The above analysis shows that the incidence of poverty 
is inversely related with the level of agricultural productivity. 

Table 1 : Measuring Poverty by the Expert Group Criterion : 

District-wise 


(Poverty Line Rs.14, 252.88 Per Ca 

>ita Income, Per Annum) 

District 

Farm-size Categories 

Percentage of Persons 
Below the Poverty Line 

Hoshiarpur 

Marginal Farmers 

80.57 

Small Farmers 

69.36 

All Sampled Farmers 

75.60 

Faridkot 

Marginal Farmers 

73.58 

Small Farmers 

57.62 

All Sampled Farmers 

65.18 # 
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Ludhiana 

Marginal Farmers 

64.19 

Small Farmers 

47.85 

All Sampled Farmers 

56.25 


Source : Field Survey, 2007-08. 

Table 2 demonstrates the district-wise percentage of persons living 
below the poverty line, which was worked out on the basis of second criterion, 
i.e., 50 per cent of the state per capita income. The incidence of poverty is 
high in the case of Hoshiarpur district i.e., 91.20 per cent and it is relatively 
low in Ludhiana district, i.e., 82.29 per cent. This percentage for Faridkot 
district is 83.92. In the case of marginal farm-size category, 97.84 per cent 
population is living below the poverty line in Hoshiarpur district. However, in 
Faridkot and Ludhiana districts, these percentages stand at 90.56 and 85.13 
respectively. In the case of small farm-size category, this percentage is again 
the highest (82.88) in Hoshiarpur district and the lowest (77.96) in Faridkot 
district. However, Ludhiana district has registered a percentage of 79.28. The 
above analysis shows that the incidence of poverty is inversely related with 
the level of agricultural productivity and farm-size. 


Table 2 : Measuring Poverty by 50 Per Cent of the State PCI : 

District-wise 

(Poverty Line Rs.24,711 Per Capita Income, Per Annum) 


District 

Farm-size Categories 

Percentage of Persons 
Below the Poverty Line 

Hoshiarpur 

Marginal Farmers 

97.84 

Small Farmers 

82:88 

All Sampled Farmers 

91.20 

Faridkot 

Marginal Farmers 

90.56 

Small Farmers 

77.96 

All Sampled Farmers 

83.92 

Ludhiana 

Marginal Farmers 

85.13 

Small Farmers 

79.28 

All Sampled Farmers 

82.29 


Source : Field Survey, 2007-08. 

The district-wise percentages for the persons living below the poverty 
line according to 40 per cent of the state PCI criterion measure are presented 
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in Table 3. The incidence of poverty is the highest in the case of Hoshiarpur 
district, i.e., 84.00 per cent, whereas it is the lowest in Ludhiana district, i.e., 
69.09 per cent. This percentage is 74.10 for Faridkot district. In the case of 
marginal farm-size category, this percentage is the highest (89.20) in 
Hoshiarpur district and the lowest (73.64) in Ludhiana district. This percentage 
is 83.01 for Faridkot district. The small farm-size category also shows a similar 
trend as noticed in the case of marginal farm-size category. The above analysis 
shows that the incidence of poverty is inversely related with the level of 
agricultural productivity and farm-size. 


Table 3 : Measuring Poverty by 40 Per Cent of the State PCI : 

District-wise 

(Poverty Line Rs. 19,768.80 Per Capita Income, Per Annum) 


District 

Farm-size Categories 

Percentage of Persons 
Below the Poverty Line 

Hoshiarpur 

Marginal Farmers 

89.20 

Small Farmers 

77.47 

All Sampled Fanners 

84.00 

Faridkot 

Marginal Farmers 

83.01 

Small Farmers 

66.10 

All Sampled Fanners 

74.10 

Ludhiana 

Marginal Farmers 

73.64 

Small Farmers 

64.28 

All Sampled Farmers 

69.09 


Source : Field Survey, 2007-08. 

The district-wise percentages for the persons living below the poverty 
line according to $ 1.25 per day criterion are highlighted in Table 4. There are 
considerable variations in the levels of poverty among the marginal and small 
farm-size categories across the districts. The incidence of poverty is high in 
the case of Hoshiarpur district, i.e., 83.60 per cent. It is relatively low in the 
case of Ludhiana district, i.e., 68.75 per cent. This percentage is 73.21 for 
Faridkot district. In the case of marginal farm-size category, this percentage is 
the highest (89.20 per cent) in Hoshiarpur district and the lowest (73.64 per 
cent) in Ludhiana district. 

The small farm-size category has shown a similar trend as noticed in 
the case of marginal farm-size category. The analysis shows that the incidence 
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of poverty is inversely related with the level of agricultural productivity and 
farm-size. 

Table 4 : Measuring Poverty by $ 1.25 : District-wise 
(Poverty Line Rs.18,418.95 Per Capita Income, Per Annum) 


District 

Farm-size Categories 

Percentage of Persons 
* Below the Poverty Line 

Hoshiarpur 

Marginal Farmers 

89.20 

Small Farmers 

76.57 

All Sampled Farmers 

83.60 

Faridkot 

Marginal Farmers 

81.13 

Small Farmers 

66.10 

All Sampled Farmers 

73.21 

Ludhiana 

Marginal Farmers 

73.64 

Small Farmers 

63.57 

All Sampled Farmers 

68.75 


Source : Field Survey, 2007-08. 

By using the $ 2 per day criterion, the district-wise percentages for 
persons living below the poverty line are given in Table 5. The district-wise 
analysis shows that all the marginal and small farmers are living below the 
poverty line in Hoshiarpur district. 

It is evident from the table that 97.32 per cent and 97.22 per cent of 
the population below the poverty line represent Faridkot and Ludhiana districts 
respectively. In the case of marginal farm-size category, the total population 
under study is living below the poverty line in all the three districts. In the 
case of small farm-size category, the total population under study is living 
below the poverty line in Hoshiarpur district. However, the percentage of such 
persons is 94.91 in Faridkot district and 94.28 in Ludhiana district. 

It is clear that there is also an inverse relationship between the 
population below the poverty line and farm-size with the exception of 
Hoshiarpur district and the level of agricultural productivity and a large majority 
of the marginal and small farmers are not able to satisfy a minimum desirable 
level of living. 
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Table 5 : Measuring Poverty by $ 2 : District-wise 
(Poverty Line Rs.29, 470.32 Per Capita Income, Per Annum) 


District 

Farm-size Categories 

Percentage of Persons 
Below the Poverty Line 

Hoshiarpur 

Marginal Farmers 

100.00 

Small Farmers 

100.00 

All Sampled Farmers 

100.00 

Faridkot 

Marginal Farmers 

100.00 

Small Farmers 

94.91 

All Sampled Farmers 

97.32 

Ludhiana 

Marginal Farmers 

100.00 

Snail Fanners 

94.28 

All Sampled Farmers 

97.22 


Source : Field Survey, 2007-08. 


Section-II 

Incidence of Consumption - based Poverty 

In ord#Mo examine the variations in the levels of poverty on the basis 
of consumption expand iture district-wise analysis has also been done. The 
district- wise percentages for the persons living below the poverty line according 
to the Expert Group criterion are presented in Table 6. There are considerable 
variations in the levels of poverty among the marginal and small farm-size 
categories across the three districts under study. The incidence of poverty is 
the highest (65.60 per cent) in the case of Hoshiarpur district, whereas the 
lowest (47.22 per cent) in Ludhiana district. This percentage is 54.46 for 
Faridkot district. 

In the case of marginal farm-size category, this percentage is the highest 
(70.50 per cent) in Hoshiarpur district and the lowest (56.60 per cent) in 
Faridkot district. Similarly, in the case of small farm-size category, this 
percentage is the highest (59.45 per cent) in Hoshiarpur district and the lowest 
(35.00 per cent) in Ludhiana district. The above analysis shows that the 
incidence of poverty is inversely related with the level of agricultural 
productivity and farm-size. 
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Table 6 : Measuring Poverty by Expert Group Criterion : District-Wise 
(Poverty Line Rs.14, 252.88 Per Capita Income, Per Annum) 


District 

Farm-size Categories 

Percentage of Persons 
Below the Poverty Line 

Hoshiarpur 

Marginal Farmers 

70.50 

Small Farmers 

59.45 

All Sampled Farmers 

65.60 

Faridkot 

Marginal Farmers 

56.60 

Small Farmers 

52.54 

All Sampled Farmers 

54.46 

Ludhiana 

Marginal Farmers 

58.78 

Small Farmers 

35.00 

All Sampled Farmers 

47.22 


Source : Field Survey, 2007-08. 


The data showing the district-wise percentages for the persons living 
below the poverty line calculated with the help of second criterion, i.e., 50 per 
cent of the state PCI is presented in Table 7. The incidence of poverty is the 
highest (84.80 percent) in the case ofHoshiarpur district and the lowest (73.21 
per cent) in Faridkot district. This percentage is 74.30 for Ludhiana district. 

In the case of marginal farm-size category, 92.08 per cent rural 
population is living below the poverty line in Hoshiarpur district. However, 
Ludhiana and Faridkot districts represent such percentages as 77.02 and 73.58 
respectively. 

In the case of small farm-size category, this percentage is again the 
highest (75.67 per cent) in Hoshiarpur district and the lowest (71.42 per cent) 
in Ludhiana district. This percentage is 72.88 for Faridkot district. The above 
analysis brings out that the incidence of poverty is inversely related with the 
level of agricultural productivity and farm-size. 
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Table 7 : Measuring Poverty by 50 Per Cent of the State PCI : 

District-wise 

(Poverty Line Rs.24, 711.95 Per Capita Consumption, Per Annum) 


District 

Farm-size Categories 

Percentage of Persons 
Below the Poverty Line 

Hoshiarpur 

Marginal Farmers 

92.08 

Small Farmers 

75.67 

All Sampled Farmers 

84.80 

Faridkot 

Marginal Farmers 

73.58 

Small Farmers 

72.88 

All Sampled Farmers 

73.21 

Ludhiana 

Marginal Farmers 

77.02 

Small Farmers 

71.42 

All Sampled Farmers 

74.30 


Source : Field Survey, 2007-08. 


If we consider moderately by taking only 40 per cent of per capita 
income of the state instead of 50 per cent to identify the below poverty line 
households in rural Punjab, there are considerable variations in the levels of 
poverty among the marginal and small farm-size categories across the districts. 
The district-wise percentages for the persons living below the poverty line 
according to 40 per cent of the state PCI are shown in Table 8. The incidence 
of poverty is the highest (79.20 per cent) in the case of Hoshiarpur district, 
and the lowest (60.76 per cent) in Ludhiana district, it is 65.17 per cent in 
Faridkot district. 

Similarly, in the case of marginal farm-size category, this percentage 
is the highest (84.89 per cent) in Hoshiarpur district and the lowest (66.03 per 
cent) in Faridkot district. This percentage is 68.24 for Ludhiana district. In the 
case of small farm-size category, this percentage is again the highest (72.07 
per cent) in Hoshiarpur district and the lowest (52.85 per cent) in Ludhiana 
district. This percentage is 64.40 for Faridkot district. 
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Table 8 : Measuring Poverty by 40 Per Cent of the State PCI : 

District-wise 

(Poverty Line Rs.19, 768.80 Per Capita Consumption, Per Annum) 


District 

Farm-size Categories 

Percentage of Persons 
Below the Poverty Line 

Hoshiarpur 

Marginal Farmers 

84.89 

Small Farmers 

72.07 

All Sampled Farmers 

79.20 

Faridkot 

Marginal Farmers 

66.03 

Small Farmers 

64.40 

All Sampled Farmers 

65.17 

Ludhiana 

Marginal Farmers 

68.24 

Small Farmers 

52.85 

All Sampled Farmers 

60.76 


Source : Field Survey, 2007-08. 


The district-wise percentages for the persons living below the poverty 
line calculated on the basis of $ 1.25 per day are given in Table 9. There are 
considerable variations in the percentages of households living below the 
poverty line for the marginal and small farm-size categories. The incidence of 
poverty is the highest (78.40 per cent) in the case of Hoshiarpur district and 
the lowest (59.02 per cent) in Ludhiana district, while it is 65.17 per cent in 
Faridkot district. 

Table 9 : Measuring Poverty by $ 1.25 : District-wise 


(Poverty Line Rs.18, 418.95 Per Capita Consumption, Per Annum) 


District 

Farm-size Categories 

Percentage of Persons 
Below the Poverty Line 

Hoshiarpur 

Marginal Farmers 

84.89 

Small Farmers 

70.27 

All Sampled Farmers 

78.40 

Faridkot 

Marginal Farmers 

66.03 

Small Farmers 

64.40 

All Sampled Farmers 

65.17 

Ludhiana 

Marginal Farmers 

66.89 

Small Farmers 

50.71 

All Sampled Farmers 

59.02 


Source : Field Survey, 2007-08. 
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In the case of marginal farm-size category, this percentage is the highest 
(84.89 per cent) in Hoshiarpur district and the lowest (66.03 per cent) in 
Faridkot district. In the case of small farm-size category, this percentage is 
again the highest (70.27 per cent) in Hoshiarpur district and the lowest (50.71 
per cent) in Ludhiana district. However, this percentage is 64.40 for Faridkot 
district. Thus, the analysis establishes an inverse relationship between the 
population below the poverty line and farm-size. 

The data showing the district-wise percentages of persons living below 
the poverty line calculated on the basis of $ 2 per day is given in Table 10. The 
incidence of poverty is the highest (99.20 per cent) in the case of Hoshiarpur 
district and the lowest (95.48 per cent) in Ludhiana district, while it is 97.32 
per cent in Faridkot district. In the case of marginal farm-size category, the 
whole population under study is living below the poverty line in Hoshiarpur 
and Faridkot districts. This percentage is 99.32 for Ludhiana district. In the 
case of small farm-size category, this percentage is the highest (98.19 per 
cent) in Hoshiarpur district and the lowest (9 1 .42 per cent) in Ludhiana district. 
This percentage is 94.91 for Faridkot district. The analysis shows an inverse 
relationship between the population living below the poverty line and the level 
of agricultural productivity and farm-size. 


Table 10 : Measuring Poverty by $ 2 : District-wise 
(Poverty Line Rs.29, 470.32 Per Capita Consumption, Per Annum) 


District 

Farm-size Categories 

Percentage of Persons 
Below the Poverty Line 

Hoshiarpur 

Marginal Farmers 

100.00 

Small Farmers 

98.19 

All Sampled Farmers 

99.20 

Faridkot 

Marginal Farmers 

100.00 

Small Farmers 

94.91 

All Sampled Farmers 

97.32 

Ludhiana 

Marginal Farmers 

99.32 

Small Farmers 

91.42 

All Sampled Farmers 

95.48 


Source : Field Survey, 2007-08. 


The study has concluded that all the criteria of poverty establish an 
inverse relationship between the proportion of the marginal and small farmers 
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living below the poverty line and farm-size and the level of agricultural 
productivity. 

Since there is an inverse relationship between the proportion of the 
marginal and small farmers living below the poverty line and farm-size, the 
government should introduce necessary land reforms by lowering the ceiling 
level of landholdings, acquiring the surplus land and distributing this land to 
such farmers. The welfare schemes initiated by the government for the marginal 
and small farmers need to be implemented in their true^pirit with zeal by the 
block and district level officers, allowing no laxity in their efforts to make 
such schemes successful. Such steps taken on priority basis can help to lessen 
the poverty prevailing amongst the marginal and small farmers. 

Apart from the land reforms in favour of the marginal and small 
farmers, educating the marginal and small farmers about the subsidiary 
occupations, providing loans at low rates of interest, creating sufficient 
employment opportunities, fixation of prices of agricultural commodities at 
reasonable level, assured purchase of agricultural produce, subsidizing the 
agricultural inputs, providing insurance cover in agricultural produce, 
establishing agro-based industries in rural areas and enforcing of already 
existing special programmes for the rural development in proper perspective 
taken on priority basis can help in enhancing the income levels of the marginal 
and small farmers. A mass campaign should be launched against intoxicants 
and the conservative social values, the symbol of social status, which imposes 
unbearable expenditure on unproductive purposes such as marriages and other 
socio-religious ceremonies. 



THE PANJAB PAST AND PRESENT : A BIBLIOMETRIC 
STUDY (2000-2010 A.D.) 


Sukhjagneet Singh Nagi * 

This paper presents a basic bibliometric study of the Journal ‘The 
Panjab Past and Present’ for the period from 2000 to 2010 A.D. This is an 
attempt to present an analysis of the authorship pattern, number of papers 
published, theme issues, region-wise analysis and prolific authorship pattern 
of the journal. 

Bibliometrics is associated with the quantitative measurement of 
documentary materials. It provides measurements that are useful for studying 
scholarly communication. Traditionally bibliometric studies are to measure 
the usage of materials and services within a library or to analyze the historical 
development of a specific body of literature. 

‘The Panjab Past and Present’ journal was started in 1967 by the 
Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala, on the 
suggestion of Dr Ganda Singh. Not only the Journal was started by the 
department, but the responsibility of publication of this journal was also given 
to Dr Ganda Singh. Dr Ganda Singh was the first editor, who published it with 
great sense of commitment till his death in 1987. He brought about 41 issues 
(i.e. 2 1 Volumes) of the Journal with his great personal qualities and immaculate 
scholarship. Periodicity of this journal is bi-annual i.e. April and October, but 
in 2004, to commemorate the 400 th year of the compilation and the installation 
of Guru Granth Sahib in Sri Darbar Sahib, Amritsar, a cumulated volume was 
published instead of two normal issues of the year. It is for the general 
information that there was no issue of the journal in the year 2002 and 2003; 
however only one issue was brought out in the year 200 1 . 

The Punjabi University was established in 1962 for the development 
of Punjabi language, literature and culture. ‘The Panjab Past and Present’ is 
also an attempt to achieve this object. The Journal is devoted to the history 
and culture of India, with particular emphasis on the Punjab. Its main object is 
to encourage the study and research in the subject, in all its aspects from the 
pre-historic period to the present day. 


* Professional Assistant, Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha Library, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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This journal has made laudable contribution to the advancement of 
historical knowledge of the Punjab history not only by publishing research 
papers on the hitherto untapped fields but also by reproducing the rare source 
materials normally inaccessible to the scholars of history. The journal also 
considers reviews of books in almost all the volumes. The title of the journal 
has been borrowed from the journal ‘Bengal Past and Present’ publishing 
from Calcutta. The title of the first volume of this journal was ‘Panjab Past 
and Present’ but ‘the’ has been affixed to its name in the second volume and 
thus it became ‘The Panjab Past and Present ’. 

Regarding its editorial board. Head of the department of Punjab 
Historical Studies is the Chief Editor and other faculty members (i.e. Professors/ 
Readers/Lecturers) are kept in the editorial board. Even though it has promoted 
new scholarship in the field of history but it didn’t compromise with its 
standards. Thorough scrutiny and immaculate editorship is employed to polish 
the research papers. The Journal also published some special issues devoted 
to the Sikh Gurus, prominent personalities and the Socio-Religious movements 
etc. The Journal published special issue on Guru Arjan Dev in history to 
commemorate 400 th year of the martyrdom of Guru Arjan Dev, in 2006 and in 
2004 a special issue on Guru Granth Sahib was brought out to commemorate 
400 year of the compilation and the installation of Guru Granth Sahib. 

The research articles based on original sources are always welcomed 
to the journal. The scholars from Punjab, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Rajasthan, Maharastra etc. are its regular contributors. 


Table : 1 Total Number of Volumes/issues published 


The Panjab Past and Present 

Year of 
Publication 

Volumes 

Issues 

Number of papers 
(per issue) published 

2000 

31 

2(61,62) 

30(19+11) 

2001 

32 

1(63) 

19(19) 

2004 

35 

2 (69 & 70) 

47 (47) 

2005 

36 

2(71,72) 

37 (25+12) 

2006 

37 

2 (73, 74) 

37(19+18) 

2007 

38 

2 (75, 76) 

36 (16+20) 

2008 

39 

2 (77, 78) 

32 (11+21) 

2009 

40 

2 (79, 80) 

28(14+14) 

2010 

41 

1(81) 

15(15) 

Total 


16 

281 Papers 

18.73 
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The above table shows that during the last 10 years in the 16 issues of 
the journal, 281 papers on different aspects of Punjab history from the pre- 
historic period to the present day were published. In the year 2004 total 47 
papers were published, which is highest number of papers in a particular issue 
and in 2005 & 2006 number of papers published are 37 each. Afterwards the 
number of published papers decreased. 

The authorship pattern of articles in the journal is given below: 


Table : 2 Authorship Pattern 


Number of papers by: 

Vol. (Years) 

1 author 

2 authors 

3 authors 

Author's 

Information 

Not 

Mentioned 

Total 

31(2000) 

28 

2 

- 

- 

30 

32(2001) 

19 

0 

- 

- 

19 

35(2004) 

42 

2 

- 

3 

47 

36(2005) 

35 

2 

- 

- 

37 

37(2006) 

36 

1 

- 

- 

37 

38(2007) 

34 

2 

- 

- 

36 

39(2008) 

30 

2 

- 

- 

32 

40(2009) 

23 

3 

2 

- 

28 

41(2010) 

14 

1 

- 

- 

15 

Total number 
(Percentage) 

261 

(92.88) 

15 

(5.34) 

2 

(0.71) 

3 

(1.07) 

281 

(100) 

Total of single author 
papers 261 (92.88%) 

Total of multi- 
authors' papers 17 
(6.05%) 

281 

(100%) 


Above table shows that the number of single author's papers in 2004 
are 42 and multiple authors' papers are 17. Only 2 or 3 articles have not men- 
tioned their authorship. Articles per year have been steadily decreased and the 
number of single-authored articles are more than the number of multiple- 
authored articles, as is shown in the charts below : 
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The single-author articles are 92.88% whereas 2 & 3 authors' articles 
are 5.34%, 0.71% respectively. Collaborative publications are less in numbers 
as compared to single-author publications. 

The Journal has published some special issues devoted to the Sikh 
Gurus, Prominent Personalities and the Socio-Religious movements etc. Special 
issues are listed below: 


Table : 3 Special issues on different themes 


The Panjab Past and Present: Special issues 

Sources of the life and teachings of Guru Nanak 
(Guru Nanak birth quincentenary volume) 

Vol. Ill, 1969 

Bhai Vir Singh 

Vol. VI, 1972 

The Singh Sabha and other socio-religious 
movements in the Punjab (1850-1925) 

Vol. VII, Apr., 1973 

Guru Tegh Bahadur 

Vol. IX, Oct., 1975 

Guru Amar Das 

Vol. XIII, Oct., 1979 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh 

Vol. XIV, Oct., 1980 

Bhai Jodh Singh 

Vol. XVI, Oct., 1982 

Jassa Singh Ahluwalia 

Vol. XVII, Oct., 1983 

Akhbar-i-Darbar-i-Mualla 

Vol. XVIII, Oct., 1984 

Oral History 

Vol. XIX, Oct., 1985 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh 

Vol. XXII, Apr., 1988 

Dr Ganda Singh 

Vol. XXII, (Pt.-II) Oct., 1988 

Golden Temple 

Vol. XXX, 1999 

Sources on Guru Granth Sahib 

Vol. XXXV-Part I& II, 
Apr./Oct. 2004. 

Guru Arjan Dev in History 

Vol. XXXVII, Oct., 2006. 
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Table : 4 indicates region wise distribution of the contributors 

Table : 4 Region Wise distribution of authors in 
The Panjab Past and Present 


Sr. No. 

Region 

Number of 
contributors 

Percentage out 
of 281 

1. 

Punjab 

180 

64.05 

2. 

Haryana 

26 

9.25 

3. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

25 

8.90 

4. 

Chandigarh 

25 

8.90 

5. 

Delhi 

6 

2.14 

6. 

West Bengal 

2 

0.71 

7. 

UK 

1 

0.36 

8. 

Pakistan 

7 

2.49 

9. 

Not found 

9 

3.20 


Table 4 shows very high number i.e. 180 contributors from Punjab 
region only. Whereas from Haryana, Jammu & Kashmir, Chandigarh are 26, 
25, 25 respectively. 

For the period 2000 to 2010 the study reveals that Navtej Singh and 
K.S. Bajwa have contributed 8, 7 papers respectively as compared to other 
authors. Sukhdial Singh contributed 6 papers and Anju Arora, Jasbir Singh, 
Kirpal Singh, Nazer Singh contributed 5 papers each. Remaining authors on 
Sr. No. 8, 15, 27 contributed 4, 3 and 2 papers respectively. One each paper 
was published by the remaining 138 contributors. 


Table : 5 Prolific Authors 


The Panjab Past and Present 

Sr. No. 

Author's Name 

Number of Papers 

1 . 

Navtej Singh 

8 

2. 

K.S. Bajwa 

7 

3. 

Sukhdial Singh 

6 

4. 

Anju Suri nee - Anju Arora 

5 

5. 

Jasbir Singh 

5 

6. 

Kirpal Singh 

5 

7. 

Nazer Singh 

5 

8. 

Ahmad Salim 

4 

9. 

Daljit Singh 

4 
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Sr. No. 

Author Name 

Number of Papers 

10. 

Gopal Parshad 

4 

11. 

J.K. Jain 

4 

12. 

Jaspal Kaur 

4 

13. 

Kavita Rani 

4 

14. 

Rattan Amol Singh Sidhu 

4 

15. 

Aijaz Ahmad 

3 

16. 

Amandeep Kaur 

3 

17. 

Anil Verma 

3 

18. 

Balbir Singh 

3 

19. 

Balwinderjit 

3 

20. 

Gagandip Cheema 

3 

21. 

Gian Singh 

3 

22. 

M.S. Ahluwalia 

3 

23. 

Madanjit Kaur 

3 

24. 

Madhu Sharma 

3 

25. 

Mandeep Kaur 

3 

26. 

Mohammad Idris 

3 

27. 

Amarjit Singh 

2 

28. 

B.L. Mehta 

2 

29. 

Babusha Maingi 

2 

30. 

Baljit Singh 

2 

31. 

Balwant Singh Dhillon 

2 

32. 

Balwinder Singh 

2 

33. 

Bir Good Gill 

2 

34. 

Dr. Ganda Singh 

2 

35. 

Gurbachan Singh Nayyar 

2 

36. 

Gurbinder Kaur 

2 

37. 

Gurpreet Singh Brar 

2 

38. 

J.S. Bhatia 

2 

39. 

J.S.Grewal 

2 

40. 

Jagdish Pal Singh 

2 

41. 

Jigar Mohammed 

2 

42. 

Lakhwinder Singh Sidhu 

2 
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Sr. No. 

Author Name 

Number of Papers 

43. 

Mandeep Singh Chahal 

2 

44. 

Manju Malhotra 

2 

45. 

Mughee's Ahmed Kahlon 

2 

46. 

Rai Jasbir Singh 

2 

47. 

Sangat Singh 

2 

48. 

Satnam Singh Deol 

2 

49. 

Sharda Sharma 

2 

50. 

Shiv Gajrani 

2 

51. 

Sukhjit Kaur 

2 

52. 

Surj it Hans 

2 

53. 

Teja Singh 

2 


138 authors 

1 each 


Total 

297 


It is clear from the table 6 that majority of the contributors are from 
academic field of universities; this percentage is 56.23, college faculty 17.08, 
whereas only 26.69% contributors are from other sectors. 


Table : 6 Institutional Affiliation of Contributors 


Academic Faculty (University) 

158 (56.23%) 

Academic Faculty (Colleges) 

48 (17.08%) 

Research Scholars 

15 (5.33%) 

Retd. Faculty 

12 (4.27%) 

Govt. Departments 

3 (1.06%) 

NGO’s 

3 (1.06%) 

Library 

4(1.42%) 

Army 

1 (0.36%) 

Others 

12 (4.27%) 

Information not available 

25 (8.90%) 

Total 

281 (100%) 


Finally, bibliometrics has also changed by expanding the range of tasks 
investigated. Bibliometric study opens up new ways of understanding the 
scholarly communication process and the structure of science through citation 
relationships between journals, between scholars and between papers of the 
scholars. 
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The Journal, by and large, is regular in its publication schedule, but 
still needs further regular attention in the publication schedule. During the 
last five years the journal has published reasonably sufficient number of papers 
but it needs large volume and issue numbers. In case of authorship pattern 
single authors are more than that of multi authors. The salient feature that 
emerged in region wise publications, is that the Scholars of Punjab made the 
largest contribution in publishing the articles followed by the Haryana, Jammu 
& Kashmir, Chandigarh respectively. In prolific authorship the three highest 
number of papers i.e. 8,7,6 are from university teachers. In institutional 
affiliations, major contributors are from University Academic field. 

From the facts Stated above, the journal ‘The Panjab Past and Present ’ 
has made laudable contribution in the advancement of historical knowledge 
of the history of Punjab since the pre-historic period to the present day not 
only by publishing research papers but also by reproducing the rare source 
materials normally, inaccessible to the scholars of history. 



BOOK-REVIEWS 


BOOK-RE VIE W-I 

JaitO De Mtorche Da Itihas, by Dr Gursharan Singh and 
Dr Krishan Gopftl, Lekgeet Parkashan, Chandigarh, 2011, 

Price Rs. 200/-, pp. xii+211 

The Brittslt’authority in Punjab had to confront opposition and 
challenge since it annexed the province. The beginning was made by the revolt 
of Bhai Maharaj Singh culminating into the Kuka or Namdhari Movement. 
Baba Ram Singh could raise a formidable mobilisation through his hatred 
against the British imperialism and also evolving the strategy of parallel 
administration alongwith the concepts of non-cooperation, boycott of postal, 
educational systems. Its opposition remained in various forms till 1 886. 

Beginning of the 20th century was made by the 1907 disturbances of 
the urban middle class along with rural peasantry against the colonial 
exploitation. It further generated the forces related to the Ghadr Party arousal. 
In fact, the people of Punjab repeatedly questioned the supremacy of the British 
Raj. Th» continuity of the tradition witnessed a large scale Sikh movement 
over the issue of the control over the Sikh Gurdwaras and shrines, in the second 
decade of the 20th century. Moreover, the Sikh leadership did not tolerate 
activities of the mahants who were pro-British and also the utilisation of the 
religious places for the political purposes benefiting the British authority. 

The Gurdwara Reform Movement passed through different phases and 
the 'Jaito Da Morelia’ is one of them. According to the authors, the agitation 
was political but assumed religious contours. The work covers the beginning 
of the Morcha, its causes, abdication of Ripudaman Singh, Maharaja of Nabha, 
Akhand Path at Gurdwara Gangsar, Jaito as a part of prayer to reinstall the 
Nabha authority and its distruption by the police and sacrilege, emergence 
and consolidation of political consciousness and spirit of nationalism, 
objectives of the British in dealing with the challenge, identification of actual 
reasons for abdication of Nabha, detailed accounts of Shaheedi Jathas, 
character of the morcha, narration of atrocities and tortures, Nehru and other 
leadership's response and the outcome. However, the most significant 
contribution of the work is that for the first time the authors have retrieved 
photographs of the Jaito martyrs from the police records at Bahadurgarh Fort 
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(near Patiala) and have included them in the book. Moreover, the authors 
admitted the Jaito agitation as part of freedom struggle. 

The authors further argued that the Gurdwara or Akali movement which 
aimed at liberation of the Gurdwaras from the control of pro-British Mahants 
generated political consciousness among the Sikhs. This became a serious 
matter of concern to the British administration. On the question of Nabha, the 
conflict was directed against the British. Nabha, being sympathetic to the Akali 
cause and a patriot with urge for freedom, was threatened to abdicate. The 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee passed a resolution to reinstall 
him on the throne. Actually, the Shiromani Akali Dal and the S.G.P.C. were 
the outcome of the Sikh morchas. 

On the other, the British were worried about its outcome since not 
only the emergence of Sikh challenge but its impact on the army, becuase the 
recruits come from the rural peasant classes. They were looking for an 
opportunity to suppress and the Jaito Morcha gave them opportunity. But the 
Sikhs were equally adamant and it resulted in the direct conflict. There is 
detailed account of the 16 Shaheedi Jathas. The British records show only 21 
martyrs in Jaito firings; but the authors has given the numbers as 121 . Yet the 
appendices contain 51 photographs of the unidentified Sikh martyrs alongwith 
09 photos of the Akalis who participated in the Morcha and one photo of a 
newspaper covering the agitation. The appendices also include resolution of 
the S.G.P.C., Nehru and Jaito alongwith written statement of Nehru, letter of 
Gandhi and his views and statements of some Akali activists. 

Hence, the work contains immense detail and information regarding 
the different aspects of the Sikh-British relationships in the context of the 
Jaito Morcha. Although, the inclusion of photographs of the Sikh martyrs is a 
major contribution, yet the scope does not elaborate the alternate perception 
of analysis of the Sikh response. 


Navtej Singh 

Professor & Former Head, 
Department of Punjab Historical Studies, 
Punjabi University, Patiala 


Dated: 20 July, 2011 



BOOK-RE VIEW-II 


Science, War and Imperialism (India in the Second World 
War), by Dr Jagdish N. Sinha, Published by Koninklyke Brill NV, 
Leiden, Netherland, pp. iv + 245 

'Science, War and Imperialism' (India in the Second World War) is 
most significant work; it is worth-mentioning that the present work is largely 
based on the original, primary and contemporary source material, though it is 
scattered at various places and also in different countries. No doubt its author 
Dr. Jagdish N. Sinha, has used large number of secondary works, but his 
findings or conclusion is absolutely his own. The book is published by 
Koninklyke Brill NV, Leiden, the Netherland that enhances its value and worth. 
The book is divided into seven chapters; the author adds to these chapters 
appendices, bibliography as well as index. The book is spread over 245 pages; 
its preface is given in four pages but it is worth reading because it throws 
ample light on the labour, understanding of the author of the subject. Chapter 
one, entitled "Introduction" deals with the title of the book - "Science, War 
and Imperialism". Dr Sinha has explained why he has chosen this title. He 
justifies it. He has written about its significance, keeping in mind the political 
condition of India in particular and other countries in general during the war 
period. The role of science especially in the Second World War was far greater 
than in the First World War. The author writes about the main perspectives. 
From this point of view, it is useful to follow the evolution in the field of 
Science and Technology in India, a classic colony, to find out how the country 
used Science and Technology in her imperial interest in the condition of war. 
Reconstruction during the Second World War is another valuable factor that 
leaves impact on the development of Science in India. The process of transition 
and globalization, set in motion in the 1940's in India and all over the world 
needs to be addressed to follow why the happenings in India took place the 
way they did; how did India come out of this complex and difficult situation 
and to what consequences? The hurdles, difficulties as well as the focus have 
been analytically discussed and examined. Dr. Sinha clearly depicts how did 
the war liberate science from the clutches of imperialism in India and bring it 
into the main stream of global evolution. 
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The second chapter - "Background of Science and Empire", at the 
outset discusses the early efforts, he takes up Curzon and Swadeshi, tells about 
the importance of this period also. He examines critically the impact of the 
First World War, the aftermath and depression etc. The best part of the chapter 
starts from page 46 -Imperialism Vs. Nationalism; in which the author has not 
only highlighted the various features of this period, he has made sincere efforts 
to explain the introduction of provincial autonomy in 1935, popular Congress 
Ministries in the various provinces etc. He deals with the revolutionary ideology 
of M.N. Roy, Pt. Nehru, M.N. Saha, etc. At the same time, he examines the 
contributions maae by science and technology in the field of war as well as 
industry. Dr. Sinha emphatically writes that the Indians has excelled in the 
past in such areas as mathematics, astronomy, medicine, architecture and town 
planning, agriculture, water management, mining and metallurgy, ship building 
and textile. The author ends this chapter with this statement - "Who Lost the 
Battle and Who Gain'? How far and to what consequences? What changes 
occurred in British Policy towards science and technology during the six years 
span of the global crisis". 

The chapter three 'Science for War' deals with technical education, 
scientific and industrial research, agriculture and allied sciences such as medical 
science, public health as well as transportation and communication. These 
subjects were directly related with the war. The need for immediate supply of 
technical personnel to the fighting machinery and scores of industries backed 
up the gigantic war efforts was a matter of first and foremost concern. Similarly, 
scientific and industrial research was taken up to meet the requirements of 
war, agriculture and allied sciences were directly related to the industry due to 
heavy casualties, medical science and public health was given due attention. 
Further, transport and communication was required to transport the ammunition, 
food articles and other required goods. 

The Science in the Doldrums constitutes the fourth chapter in which 
it has been displayed that many of the older concerns of the colonial government 
still continue but the general tendency was to put them to the service of the 
war. Dr. Sinha deals with the importance of energy such as mineral oil, 
electricity, hydro electricity. The author has highlighted the need and 
significance of defence research, operation research, basic science and 
fundamental research. His explanation and critical examination of these 
characteristics/features make the study more interesting as well as valuable. 
Science for reconstruction forms the fifth chapter. In it, the author has 
emphatically but very cautiously and analytically studied and examined that 
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science for material reconstruction introduced an important shift from the 
colonial policy in the past. Imperial initiative in the USA partnership 
compulsion, strategy and measures, industrialization under cloud, scientist 
wrote to the occasion and reconstruction in retrospect are some of the most 
important issues which have been given due significance. 

'Towards Organizing Science' is the sixth chapter. The indirect and 
unplanned approach of the government towards science and technology until 
the Second World War had hindered the growth of All India Central 
Organization and formulation of a long term policy in the matter. Efforts made 
before the commencement of the war, war time measures, rise of an 
organizational setup, start of the science policy, or the major issues which 
have been discussed add to the worth of the book in question. When the world 
war came to an end in 1945, the word war scenario completely changed over 
night because of the dropping of the Atom Bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
in Japan by America. The author has rightly written that at the time India was 
at cross roads, opportunities have been lost, western science won over the 
orient. An elusive transition was noticed. The chariot moved from bondage to 
freedom. Undoubtedly, the transition and philosophy of India were based on 
the freedom of individual and his responsibility to the work for the common 
wheel. It was their earnest hope that, inner future development as an 
independent nation, India would find in her own tradition the reason and faith 
which enabled India to create a new life for her people. Finally, India realized 
her hope under the encumbered legacies the British Raj had left behind. Above 
everything there came an absolute transformation in the British attitude and 
evoke a new spirit among the Indians. 

The book has some very good features like comprehensive 
bibliography, eight appendices then in a detailed index which makes the book 
a great worth as well as a work of unique importance. Why could not the 
Second World War catalyze Science in India as it did in the west? This is one 
of the central question of his book relating to the British policy towards science 
and technology in India. The focus of the present study is on education, 
research, innovation and organization of science in such sectors such as 
industry, agriculture, public health as well as transport and. communication. In 
the process Dr. Sinha comes across showing evolution where Science played 
a significant but critical role. An Anglo-American tussle for dominance in the 
region, the clash between capitalism and socialism, the entry of new colonialism 
and triggering cold war in Asia. Various faces of humanity and science are on 
view : British scientists concerned about India's development and Indian 
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scientists, planning for native national reconstruction of interest to all those 
aiming for a better understanding of the impact of science, war and international 
influences on the socio-economic development in India as well as other 
countries. « 

To this may be added a few glaring shortcomings. The price of the 
book is too heavy; an ordinary and average scholar cannot buy and take 
advantage of this book. Even the get up of the book is not very impressive; the 
language of the book is too difficult to understand clearly the subject matter. 
It needs minimum two readings if a scholar wants to understand its text and 
the mission of the author of this book. Despite these shortcomings, the book 
is definitely of great interest and worth; so Dr. Sinha deserves all sort of praise 
for his labour. Lastly, Dr. Jagdish Sinha, who obtained his Ph.D. degree in 
1994, in the subject of history, teaches at the University of Delhi. He has got 
published a few research papers related to the subject in question and presented 
extensively in India and abroad especially in the social history of science in 
India, with focus on imperialism, colonialism, nationalism, indigenous 
response, second world war, globalization and environment. Thus the author 
deserves all praise for his understanding the subject of present book. 

S.D. Gajrani 

Professor of History (Retd.) 

Punjabi University, Patiala 





